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wal man turns a familiar corner and drives into his garage. Like millions of 
Americans—he’s come home! He greets his family, eats his dinner, sighs with con- 
tent. And probably has no idea how paper — strong, long fibered kraft — makes his 
home better . . . keeps his family safer! For more than 400 commodities are shipped 
in multiwall paper bags. Their plies of sturdy kraft paper and their special con- 
structions make them ideal, protective, heavy-duty containers. 


St. Regis Paper Company is the biggest manufacturer of multiwall paper bags. 
Cement for a driveway . . . fertilizer for a lawn... feed for the chickens... 
flour, sugar, salt and countless other basic family foods — all are packed in multi- 
walls. And in a growing list of industries the actual packaging of products is done 
by St. Regis Packers, designed and manufactured to make a complete, efficient and 
remarkably economical Packaging System. 


No wonder we think of St. Regis Multiwalls in terms of the home. Stamped 
on these bags are names that make a Blue Book of American endeavor. Into these 
bags go products that reach deep into American life. 
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‘The Cobbulose. Cigo” 
EDITORIALS 


FTC Price Ruling Imperils Many Mills 

President Truman probably does not know yet what posi- 
tion he will take on the Federal Trade Commission ruling against 
basing point and zone pricing systems. It is. of vital interest to 
every employe and stockholder in this industry that the President 
and the Congress be made aware of how disastrous this ruling 
would be. The Supreme Court already has upheld it as applied 
to the cement industry. 

Pulp and paper mills must be built close to a good water supply 
and close to the forests. But the markets are in population centers 
of the east, mainly. Mills are found in such distant states as 
Maine and Florida and Texas and Washington. A uniform f.o.b. 
mill price—the same to all customers no matter where they are 
located—would quickly develop trends in this industry directly 
opposite to the economic ideals fervently espoused by the govern- 
ment for 16 years. It would be a blow to small businesses every- 
where. 

Big paper companies would be forced to buy up converting 
plants on a tremendous scale, or build their own, and intensify 
the integration of this industry, to eliminate the number of profits 
now being made in paper from the tree to the consumer. No 
doubt the Southern kraft industry, whose markets are largely 
in the north, would have to establish warehouses in strategic sell- 
ing areas. The small business man would take it in the neck. 

This, of course, isn’t the whole story. 

John E. Massengale, vice president of Eastern Corp., testified 
that “the only result” of uniform f.o.b. mill pricing would be 
bankruptcy for his company, which produces $18,000,000 worth 
of paper annually in Maine. 

Senator O’Mahoney’s evident warmth for the FTC policy cer- 
tainly should be well chilled by the announcement that it would 
force Westvaco to abandon plans for a $25,000,000 soda ash plant 
in his state of Wyoming. 

George Olmstead, Jr., president of S. D. Warren Co., speaking 
for the APPA; the Newprint Manufacturers Association; L. Kiev 
Larson, sales manager of the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co.; D. K. Brown, president of Neenah Paper Co., and others 
have so far done an excellent job of presenting the case for pulp 
and paper to Senator Capehart’s subcommittee on trade policies, 
which will resume hearings after Congress assembles. 

Mr. Olmstead stressed that the industry could not survive un- 
less it has the power to systematically meet the market price 
prevailing in any territory. The newsprint group and Mr. Larson 
both emphasized that the FTC policy would handicap domestic 
mills, and imperil the jobs of their many thousands of employes, 
in the face of foreign competitors. 

Worst of all, if mills close down, it will imperil our national 
safety in time of war, as we all know how critical the domestic 
pulp and paper industry was in the last unpleasantness. <— 

These are the facts that this industry cai is aaa 
be sure are brought to attention of President Truman and the 
Congress. 
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Hats Off to Paperboard Industry! 


In some divisions of this industry there is occasionally a 
slight tendency to look rather condescendingly upon the paper- 
board segment. If there ever were reasons for it in the dim past, 
there certainly aren’t any more. 

The tremendous growth of the board eee will be better 
appreciated by considering that its production in the U. S. for 1948 
totaled about 9,500,000-tons, surpassing the previous record of 
9,316,800 tons in 1947. The value of the 1948 output is $980,000,000. 

President Dyke of Robert Gair, Inc., who was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Paperboard Association at its recent meeting, 
estimates this would load a solid line of freight cars from New 
York to Los Angeles. 

Orders for paperboard in the last 10 months of 1948 were 5% 
ahead of that period in 1947. (Increased ’48 production was 2% 
over 1947, which in comparison with orders indicates further 
growth for 1949). 

New mills and important machines have started up in Georgia, 
Michigan and Ohio and soon will start in California and Oregon. 

For most paperboard mills using wood, the supply situation 
is better than any time since before the war. Weather has been 
excellent and production high, especially in the South. A “save 
waste paper” campaign is being expertly conducted in the 
Middle West under direction of W. H. Beckwith, of Morris Paper 
Mills, Morris, Ill., who was re-elected vice president of the as- 
sociation. 

The National Paperboard Association itself continues to grow 
—now having an all-time high of 109 member companies. They 
operate 166 mills. 

The future for the paperboard industry is being built soundly. 
The industry has made ‘great strides technically—in fact, some 
of its leaders feel strongly that its technical growth is not 
fittingly recognized in present overall industry facilities. The 
board manufacturers improved their product in many ways and, 
to a greater extent than most other divisions of this industry, 
and they are frequently finding new uses for their product. 
Coupled with better utilization of raw materials (wood, in par- 
ticular) all these things indicate the future is being taken care 
of wisely. 
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OFFICERS OF NEW KALAMAZOO, MICH., CHAPTER of 1.B.M.P. (International Brotherhood of Migratory 
Peddlers)—an organization which is sweeping the country—are (L. to R.): O. W. CALLIGHAN, Edgar 
Bros., President of the Chapter; JAMES R. VERDON, American Cyanamid, Vice President; C. B. SMITH, 
Noble and Wood, Treasurer; JAMES A. FOXGROVER, Hercules Powder Co.; and J. D. DICKSON, JR., 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Secretary. 1.B.M.P. was originated in Portland, Ore., to serve the industry. 





PEDDLERS NOW HAVE FIVE WAITING ROOMS IN JU. S. 


In just one year the burgeoning International Brotherhood of Migratory Peddlers has 
added four local Waiting Rooms to the founders’ unit in Portland, Ore. Following are 
the five Waiting Rooms and their presidents: 


W.R. City President 

_ TES Sae Portland, Ore. ..................-. John M. Fulton (Pac. Coast Supply Co.) 
Be schitheniaee Beattie, Wash. ........................ Lawrence K. Smith (Pulp & Paper) 
- i eS New Orleans ........ George S. Witham, Jr. (Orr Felt & Blanket Co.) 
_ Rea New York City............ John H. Loomis (American Cyanamid Co.) 
| Speers ema ees Kalamazoo, Mich. ......................-.---- Olin W. Callighan (Edgar Bros.) 


Mr. ‘Fulton is international president and Ray Smythe (Rice Barton Corp.) Portland, 
Ore., is chairman of the international board of trustees. Members of the board include 
the above officers. 

At a joint luncheon of W.R. 1 and W.R. 2 in Seattle, June 2, Harry Richmond, chief 
engineer of Electric Steel Foundry, international secretary and historian of the society, 
read his official but far-from-dull history to date—a history which he admitted may have 
added a gray hair or two to his secretary’s head. He told how for five years under the 
presidency of Zina Wise of Griffith Rubber Co., the original group in Portland “worked 
like h— at good fellowship” and helped in many ways to make the mill men’s meetings 


a success. Mr. Smythe was elected president in Oct. 1947, of W. R. 1, shortly after the’ 


name Migratory Peddlers was adopted and was succeeded recently by Mr. Fulton. 





COMING INDUSTRY MEETINGS 





National Materials Handling Show— 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia....... 


aE ew ee REE AES TE oe Jan. 10-14 
Chicago Paper Group, Bar Assoc.— 
Field Bldg., Chicago.............. Jan. 17 


Pacific Coast Tech. Section—Bagley 
Hall, Univ. of Washington................ 
SN, WOON. 5 ssn. ceed Jan. 18 


Empire State Tech. Sec.—Queens- 
berry Hotel, Glens Falls, N. Y......... 
Me St Re ae Jan. 21 


Canadian Pulp & Paper Assoc. (An- 
nual Meeting)—Mt. Royal Hotel, 
OS ene Jan. 26-28 


Del. Valley, Tech. Section—Engt- 
neer’s Club, Philadelphia...Jan. 27 


Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Assoc. — Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
pS | ERLE eae, Feb. 9 


American Paper & Pulp Assn. (An- 
nual Convention) — Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York.............. Feb. 20-25 


Tech. Assn. Convention— 
Commodore Hotel, New York........ 





National Coating Convention— 
Grand Rapids, Mich.......Apr. 26-28 


Packaging Machinery Institute 
(Spring Meeting)—Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. ................ May 9 


National Packaging Show—Public 
Auditorium, Atlantic City................ 
See iets Gh Marke caeag tage dee ee May 10-13 


Canadian Pulp & Paper Assoc.— 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
| June 1-3 


Supts. Convention — Hotel Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J................... 
NS Oe ARE Pe June 15-17 


National Tech. Ass’n. Fall Meeting— 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore... 


Bint I LE Sept. 12-16 
Engineers Conference, Statler Hotel, 
ME esters Oct. 31-Nov. 3 


Paper Industry Salesmen— 
Midston House, New York City— 
Every Monday, 12 noon to 2 p.m. 


Allied Industries’ Luncheon Club— 
Second Monday of month, 12 noon, 
Commodore Hotel, New York. 
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More About That 
Rhinelander Contest 


Last month we published an item that 
the Rhinelander Paper Co.’s contest to 
name its new No. 7 machine—now run- 
ning alongside its “big Swede” (No. 6)— 
ended in selection of “Ripco Maid,” sug- 
gested by Otto Stark, mill storekeeper. 

Now we learn that there were 7,000 
name suggestions and a lot of readers of 
PULP & PAPER entered, as a story of the 
contest was run in our September issue. 

Although a mill man won, prizes still 
went to winners of a separate contest for 
persons outside of the company. The $150 
first prize went to H. D. Graham of Gra- 
ham & Jones Paper Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
who suggested “Mister Ripco”; second 
($100) to Frank Zachmann, Squibb & 
Sons, Brooklyn, who suggested “Rhine- 
lander Clipper” and third ($50) to Mrs. Si 
Posen, whose husband was until recently 
with Rayonier’s Central Research Lab in 
Shelton, Wash., and during the war was a 
key official in OPA’s pulp division in 
Washington. The Posens now live at 127 
Delray Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Fifty Wisconsin cheeses were consola- 
tion prizes. 

Incidentally, the great majority of en- 
trants were eliminated right off the bat 
because they had a Scandinavian flavor. 
The company decided one “Big Swede” 
was enough and tossed out all suggestions 
with a Viking angle. 


Canadian Meeting Set 
For Montreal Jan. 26-28 


All phases of pulp and paper manufac- 
ture will be covered in papers to be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the tech- 
nical section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, in Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, on January 26, 27 and 28. 

The woodlands section, following a 
precedent set this year for the first time, 
will probably hold its sessions separately, 
later in 1949. 


Record Newsprint Output 


Canada’s newsprint mills produced 4,- 
575,000 tons of newsprint in 1948, or 128,- 
000 tons more than in the previous year, 
according to the Newsprint Association 
of Canada. This is a new record. 

The year 1949 will be the third year 
in succession when the Canadian news- 
print industry will report no idle capac- 
ity. Its capacity has been increased by 
321,000 in the past three years, mostly 
by improved operation and adding equip- 
ment. 


Meetings for Delaware Group 


The schedule of future meetings for the Dela- 
ware Valley technical section announced by Lois 
V. Hans, Hercules Powder Co., who is secretary- 
treasurer (all meetings in the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia) : 

Jan. 27—“Synthetic Rubber Latices as Ad- 
hesives for Mineral Pigment Coated Papers,” by 
Elmer K. Stilbert, Jr., Dow Chemical Co.; Feb- 
ruary—no meeting; March 24—“Recent Progress 
in Cellulose Research,” by Prof. Herman Mark, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; April 28— 
“Testing Methods” with R. J. Knoll, Scott Paper 
Co., moderator; May 26—“Long Range Pulp Sup- 
ply,” by James L. Ritchie, acting manager, U. S. 
Pulp Producers Association. There will be a 
social meeting sometime in June. 
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JOHN M. WALSH, Man- 
ager of Paper Chemicals 
Department, American 
Cyanamid Co., who 
toured Pacific Coast 
paper mills. 





Visits Mills in West 


John M. Walsh, manager of the Paper Chemi- 
cals Department of American Cyanamid Co., 
recently completed a several weeks trip visiting 
paper mills on the West Coast. Starting at 
Cyanamid’s Azusa, Calif. plant, he visited mills 
in the Los Angeles area and San Francisco area 
accompanied by Cyanamid representatives from 
offices in those cities. 

Mr. Walsh finished his tour in the Pacific 
Northwest visiting mills with Ed Garrison, 
manager of Cyanamid’s Seattle office. 

Mr. Walsh returned with an enthusiastic 
report on the important Pacific Coast industry. 

Leaders of long standing in the use of 
synthetic resins, known by the trade name as 
PAREZ resins, ALWAX and WAXINE emul- 
sions, all grades of rosin sizes, casein, China 
clay, alkalies, etc., Cyanamid produces a com- 
plete line of chemicals for paper manufacture 
and paper modification. 


Kimberly-Clark Men 
To Contact Colleges 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 
has named five of its staff members as 
contact men with universities and colleges 
for its research fellowship program insti- 
tuted in 1946. 

Final opproval on the amount of grants 
and schools chosen is given by the com- 
mittee of which H. A. Rothchild, technical 
director of the corporation, is chairman, 
and R. W. Lyons, assistant vice presi- 
dent and manager of woodlands, and W. 
H. Swanson, chief of staff, are members. 
The contact men are: J. B. Millar, chief of 
staff for woodlands division, with Univer- 
sity of Michigan on the forestry fellow- 
ships; M. N. Davis, associate technical 
director and superintendent of physics 
research, with the University of Wiscon- 
sin on physics fellowships; K. R. Wink, 
superintendent of chemical development 
laboratories, for physical chemistry fel- 
lowships at the University of Minnesota, 
and Abbott Byfield, manager of research 
and development, and James J. Shipman, 
superintendent of process development 
with Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy for chemical engineering fellowships. 


Forsey and Others 
Promoted at Bowater’s 


J. T. N. Forsey, veteran papermaker, 
has been appointed paper mill superin- 
tendant at Bowater’s Newfoundland Mills 
in Corner Brook, Nfd. Announcement was 
made by Gerald Penney, mill manager. 
He also announced promotion of Edward 
Grace to assistant superintendent in 
charge of paper machines one to six. 

Donald Lockyer’s appointment as as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of the 
new number seven paper machine was 
reported in our December issue. 
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Ex-WPB Industry Group 


Recalled to Washington 

As reported in these pages last month 
one of the first moves of the new Forest 
Products Division of the National Securi- 


ties Resources Board was to be the call- 


ing of industry men who were with WPB 
in World War II. On Dec. 12 the first 
meeting was held at invitation of J. D. 
Mylrea, director of the NSRB’s forest 
products group. 

To familiar scenes of the nation’s capital 
went Rex W. Hovey, vice president of 
Oxford Paper Co., one-time chief of 
WPB’s paper division; Walter H. Wilcox, 
S. D. Warren Co., who followed Mr. 
Hovey as chief; Grant Richardson, Ham- 
mermill Paper Co., chief at war’s end; 
D. C. Everest, president of Marathon 
Paper Co., who held similar post early ‘n 
the war; J. L. Madden, president of Hol- 
lingsworth & Whitney; Robert Evans, 
Riegel Paper Corp.; L. K. Larson, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. Pulp division; George 
E. Dyke, president, Robert Gair Co., Inc.; 
W. Irving Osborne, Jr., president, Cornell 
Wood Products Co.; Cola G. Parker, 
president of Kimberly-Clark Corp. and 
head of APPA; A. G. Wakeman, vice 
president and general manager, Coosa 
River Newsprint Co.; and E. W. Tinker, 
executive secretary, APPA. 





Controls Only in War 

Ex-WPB men returning from the Washington 
meetings were anxious to assure the industry 
through PULP & PAPER that the discussion of 
controls was only in the event of a state of war. 
The task force of ex-WPB men will have little 
or nothing to do with the defense planning 
phase of NSRB. Their job is planning for war- 
fare which they hope will never come. 

Industry men visiting the capital were told 
by governmental inhabitants that as of Decem- 
ber war seemed less imminent than it had in 
late summer. 

They discussed with Oliver M. Porter, 
recently appointed chief of the Pulp, 
Paper and Paperboard branch of NSRB 
under the Forest Products Division, how 
best to organize the industry for most 
effective mobilization under defense plan- 
ning. 

Said Mr. Porter, “The meeting resulted 
in various recommendations with refer- 
ence to continental and hemispheric self- 
sufficiency—should there be a war—as 
regards manpower, logs and pulpwood, 
woodpulp,. newsprint, and other papers 
and paperboard as well as converted 
products.” 

They made recommendations for a 
representative overall industry advisory 
committee (probably closely resembling 
the December group) and various task 
groups. 

A survey of the industry’s require- 
ments for steel, copper, chemicals, fuel, 
power, wires, felts, and other operating 
and repair equipment, was planned. 


CHARLES LUKENS HUSTON on Dec. 
15th began his 74th year of continuous 
service with the Lukens Steel Co. It is a 
unique record in annals of U. S. industry. 
Mr. Huston, now in his 93rd year, started 
with Lukens Steel as a clerk and book- 
keeper. Today, as vice president, he walks 
to and from his office in Coatesville, Pa., 


daily. 








THREE MEN IN RECENT PROMOTIONS at Bowater’s 
Newfoundland Pulp & Paper Mills, photographed by 
PULP & PAPER at the Corner Brook, Nfd., operations 
(I. to r.): JAMES GOW WYLLIE and GEORGE H. 
CARSON, new Joint Assistant General Managers 
under Gen. Mgr. H. M. S. Lewin, and MARSHALL 
COLLINS, who succeeded Mr. Carson as Chief Engin- 
eer. These promotions indicate extent expansion a! 
mill which has become a 1,000-ton a day enterprise. 
Mr. Wyllie, who recently also became a Director, 
has been Comptroller for 342 years. Born in Glas- 
gow, he was formerly with Howard Smith Mills in 
Canada. Mr. Carson, native of Quebec, started in 
industry with St. Lawrence Paper Mills and has been 
“at Bowater’'s since mill was built in ‘24. Mr. Collins, 
who has been Asst. Chief Engineer, was born in 
Faust, N. Y., graduated from Clarkston College at 
Potsdam, N. Y., and was formerly Engineer at |. P.’s 
BagPak Corp. 


Howard Morgan Heads 
Coast Stream Committee 


Howard Morgan, manager of the Pulp 
Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., has been elected chairman 
of the Pacific Coast regional committee 
of National Council for Stream Improve- 
ment. More than 30 mills are in this 
region and most of them are making sub- 
stantial contributions for a continuation 
in 1949 of the research project at the 
University of Oregon and other colleges 
all over the country, aiming at finding 
ways to economically dispose of, or utilize, 
mill effluents. 

Mr. Morgan succeeds Robert S. Wer- 
theimer, vice president of Longview Fibre 
Co., who was chairman for four years. 

Irving T. Rau, secretary-treasurer of 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., of St. Helens, 
Ore., was elected vice chairman, succeed- 
ing Erik Ekholm,: general superintendent 
of Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 


Supply Equals Demand 


U. S. supply of wood pulp has finally 
been brought into balance with demand, 
according to F. G. Stevenot, president, 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. New 
supply of pulp provided by domestic pro- 
duction and imports reached the all-time 
record figure of 11,276,000 tons in the 
first nine months of 1948, the total com- 
paring with 10,519,000 tons in the cor- 
responding months of :1947. 


Coast Meeting Changed 

Date of the Pacific Coast's Technical 
Section meeting for this month has been 
changed from Jan. 11 to Jan. 18. The meet- 
ing will be in Bagley Hall at the University 
of Washington campus in Seattle. Dr. Gray 
King, of Shelton, Wash., formerly with 
Rayonier, Inc., will be moderator of the 
session which convenes at 2:00 p.m. The 
day’s subject will be, “Non-Standard Test- 
ing Methods.” 
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| RE Alaska Mill Planners 
Obtain Water Rights 
Alaska Industrial Corp. announces it 
has reached terms for a contract for U. §, 
e ° Forest Service timber which is satisfac- 
tory to both parties and also has acquired 
Lukens-Built; Valley Slice a ten-year option on hydro-electric assets 
on the Medvetcha River, for a projected 
200-ton dissolving pulp mill at the mouth 
of that river, six miles east of Sitka, 
Alaska. 

Timber which the Forest Service has 
set aside for a pulp mill at that site can 
be sold only at public auction and is ex- 
pected to be put up for sale in the spring. 

In exchange for a 30-month to 10-year ing 
option on hydro-electric assets from the of 1 
Alaska Native Service, the Alaska In- goo 
dustrial Corp. has agreed to sell the Indian che 
Service up to 1500 kilowatts at cost from ape 








a hydroelectric plant the company would ran 

construct on the river. Present facilities do 

on the river, owned by the Indian Service, to § 

are regarded as both obsolete and inade- be 

quate for a pulp mill and therefore the lev 

agreement, in effect, is for water rights. all 

The mill is expected to require 3,000 kilo- pec 

watts to supplement steam generated ( 

power. , 

Alaska Industrial Corp. has offices at ~ 

424 Madison Ave., New York, and con- y 

templates producing dissolving pulp for a 

U. S. markets. Paul J. Timbal, former ton 

Belgian industrialist now a U. S. citizen, is ~ 

president; Ben Mullen, son of an Alaska - 

bank president, is vice president and 

treasurer; S. J. Nusbaum is secretary, and Be 

Roy Johnson, Seattle and Alaska engineer, mi 

is vice president. tu 

NEW LUKENS STEEL CO. stainless clad steel headbox built and installed on 188-inch Fourdrinier tissue RALPH N. THOMPSON, formerly chief pe 

machine at Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. This photograph was taken to show its construction—before the chemist of the Falulah Paper Co., Fitch- OF 

12 ft. 5 in. high headbox was covered by smooth aluminum. It is equipped with Valley Iron Works slice. burg, Mass., has joined Calgon, Inc. 

The great interest in stainless-clad as 

steels for papermaking attaches special af 

significance to the modern headbox il- ce 

lustrated herewith. It is installed on one P 

of the paper machines at Scott Paper Co., fe 
Chester, Pa., and was developed by Scott 

engineers in cooperation with engineers of le 

the Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. - 

Fabrication of the headbox at the Lu- ‘“ 

kens plant required 28,359 lbs. of stain- ] 

less-clad steel and this material was used 6 

in the lower, center and upper sections. “ 
The lower section measures 17 ft. 8 in. by 
6 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in. high and weighs 19,425 

lbs.; the center section measures 20 ft. 8 in. F 

by 6 ft. 1 in. by 7 ft. 9 in. high and weighs q 

26,644 lbs.; and the upper section meas- 6 

ures 19 ft. 2% in. by 9 ft. 10% in. by 7 ft. k 

high and weighs 14,212 lbs. c 

The three sections were bolted together é 

to make the complete headbox which re- , 

placed a reinforced concrete, ceramic- E 

lined structure. EDWARD M. ROOT, Sales Manager of Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, N.Y., and enthusiastic photographer by d 

A Valley Iron Works slice is used. The avocation, took these shots at recent industry gathering. We thought they should be reproduced because “Ned” ( 

headbox measures 198 inches wide, 12 feet Root got some folks within range of his lens who don’t very often get their picture taken for publication 


Top Row (I. to r.)}—A. T. LEONHARD, Engineer, Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa.; N. W. COSTER, Super- 
. . intendent, Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, Wash.; R. T. PETRIE, Pacific Coast representative of Black-Clawson 
ment is 50 inches. Machine Co.; MRS. WARD GIFFORD and MR. WARD GIFFORD, Hollingsworth and Vose Co., West Groton, Mass.; | 

The development is along the line of JOHN S. OVERBAGH, Engineer, Fraser Paper Ltd., Madawaska, Me. ; 


Scott policy to create and use the most 


5 inches in height, and the inside measure- 


Bottom Row (I .to r.)}—A. E. CRANE, Crane and Co., Dalton, Mass.; JOHN McWILLIAMS, Byron Weston Co., Dalton, 


modern and efficient equipment in the Mass.; MR. and MRS. C. J. GENDRON, he’s Plant Engineer of Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; J. W. 
manufacture of tissue and towels. There COUTURE, of Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, N.Y.; and the last one is Mr. Root, the photographer. This picture 
re eight 175-inch -i " was taken for recent announcement that his work has been broadened to include converting machinery as well 
4 - - 8 renee —ae “4 188 oy tape as stock preparation equipment. A graduate of Syracuse U., Mr. Root served with St. Regis prio? to Dilts. 
ara eer mes @ jester =m e new During war he served with Navy. He is rounding ovt 12 years service with Dilts where he began in the Lab, 
headbox is for the larger machine. transferred into Engineering, and later moved on into Sales. 
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Touring Europes Mills 
FRANCE -ITALY - BELGIUM - FINLAND 


Engineer, Sutherland Refiner Ltd., Montreal 


Paris, unscarred by war was await- 
ing a tourist invasion with a smile. Signs 
of recovery were everywhere. Rooms at 
good hotels, though not plentiful, were 
cheap at $3 a night. Dinner with an 
aperitif, a steak and a bottle of good wine 
ranged from $2.50 to $3.50. Tailors’ win- 
dows displayed ready-made suits at $30 
to $35 and made-to-order at $50. It should 
be remembered, however, that these price 
levels in francs are beyond the reach of 
all except well paid executives. Most 
people are wearing old, shabby clothes. 


Gasoline is very strictly rationed. Cig- 
arets are unrationed but unsatisfactory. 
American cigarets, bootlegged from some 
P.S., are 60 cents for twenty. Trains move 
swiftly on super smooth road beds, paus- 
ing to crawl over temporary bridges. Pull- 
man travel is ‘comfortable. 


The writer drove to the Cenpa mill at 
Begles, on the outskirts of Bordeaux, in a 
motor car of the late 20’s driven by a 
turpentine distillate, a by-product of the 
pulp mill recovery system. Mills in France 
operate on a 7-day basis but maintenance 
men are not available on Sunday. Day 
workers take a half holiday on Monday 
as most shops are closed on Saturday 
afternoons. Wage scales are low, 65-70 
cents an hour being considered high rates. 
Prices of most food and articles are still 
far out of line with wages. 


The writer inspected the first Suther- 
land refiner to operate in France. After 
some minor adjustments the equipment 
was operated according to specifications, 
the power consumption had dropped about 
60% and the paper machine had speeded 
up by 8%. 


Cenpa (Societe Centrale des Usines a 
Papiers) has a number of mills in France. 
The mill at Begles turns out about 50 to 
60 daily tons of cement sack and/or liner 
board as well as corrugated board. The 
cement sack is made from kraft which is 


also used for top liner in corrugated board. 


The bottom liner and corrugated board 
are made of straw pulp from another mill. 
As Bordeaux is the heart of a great wine 
district, sulfidity must be kept low (about 
12%) and all exhaust gases are burned 
to prevent contamination of wine in pro- 
duction or storage. The pulp is made 
from maritime pine which resembles short 
leaf pine but has rather crooked stems. At 
low sulfidities, yields are poor and the pulp 
must be highly beaten to develop satisfac- 
tory strength. To secure the porosity es- 
sential for cement sack the sheet leaving 
the second suction press passes between 
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By H. WYATT JOHNSTON 





H. WYATT JOHNSTON, Engineer, Sutherland 
Refiner, Ltd., Montreal, who wrote this article 
on papermaking in Europe for PULP & PAPER. 


a soft rubber roll and a metal roll studded 
with needle points. 


The set-up includes a bag plant and a 
box plant, each of which, like the paper 
mill, is under a technically trained man- 
ager. A resident manager coordinates ac- 
tivities of all three. A central testing re- 
search laboratory is maintained at the 
paper mill with a chemist and several as- 
sistant chemists. All this for a production 
of 60 tons a day which is hoped to increase 
to 100 tons! 


It is characteristic of most French paper 
mills that they have excellent and ener- 
getic research and control departments. 
All technical publication from North 
America are read with great care and im- 
portant articles are translated and circu- 


lated. 


U. S. Made Machinery Wanted 


Through Emile Gaillet of Gaillet & 
Hartig Inc. New York, who was in Paris 
at the time, the writer was enabled to 
meet the heads of the leading papermak- 


ing firms in France. The writer was much’ 


impressed by the extent which manage- 
ment and control of papermaking in 
France was in the hands of technically 
trained people. It was also interesting to 
note the esteem in which American prac- 
tice was held. Practically every concern 
felt that their present equipment and 
technique was obsolete and one and all 


Eds. Note—Colonel Johnston has written 
an entertaining as well as instructive 
article on his recent tour of Europe for 
PULP & PAPER readers. He visited paper 
mills in the four countries named in the 
headline above and he had an air view 
of an idle Russian mill. His trip took him 
to England and Sweden, also, and his 
comments on general conditions in Evu- 
rope as well as mill practices are inter- 
esting and — we think — significant. 
Célonel Johnston suggested this be en- 
titled “A Brief Look at Papermaking in 
Europe.” 





would install American equipment if they 
could obtain the necessary exchange. 


Most French mills are small and the 
machines in them have capacities as low 
as five or ten tons a day. Consolidation 
is difficult partly because French workers 
do not like leaving their home town and 
partly because shifting workers presents 
grave housing problems. The writer was 
left with the impression that consolida- 
tion would probably occur gradually by 
expanding operations on preferred sites 
and gradually allowing uneconomical op- 
eration to peter out. Machine speeds in 
France are on the whole decidely lower 
than on this side. This is partly due to 
a tendency to overbeat the sheets, making 
it slow on the wire, and overbeating is to 
some extent due to trade preferences for 
tinny sheets with lots of rattle. French 
toilet tissues have an M.G. finish on one 
side and are low in absorbency. Modern- 
ization of techniques would involve cam- 
paigns to educate the customer, as was 
done when kraft container board and kraft 
wrapping papers were introduced into the 
French markets to replace wooden boxes 
and white wrapping papers. 


Power is a Problem 


Important factor in French paper- 
making is a power shortage. France has 
developed nearly all her available water 
power sites and the few good ones that 
remain will come into operation in a year 
or two. The curve of consumption of 
electricity is rising steeply. French rail- 
ways have been electrified to a far higher 
proportion than on this side and the use 
of electrical lighting and appliances is 
continually increasing. As a consequence 
all new power must be generated by 
steam. While it is true that unrest in the 
French coal mines is largely inspired by 
the Communist element, these mines are 


(Continued on page 94) 
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GERMAN PAPER USE INCREASES 
7 Pulp From America in Demand 


That the U. S. and Canadian pulp ia- 
dustry has become an exporting industry 
is the conviction of Wilhelm Bracht, 
German pulp and paper manufacturer 
who recently toured this continent as 
guest of Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co. Mr. 
Bracht is president of Vorstandsmitglied, 
der Aschaffenburger Zellstoffwerke Ak- 
tiengesellschaft, with headquarters at 
Redenfelden, Post Raubling, Upper Ba- 
varia. 

In an interview with this publication, 
Mr. Bracht said he was delighted with his 
reception in North America and amazed 
at the progress of the industry since his 
visit in 1934. 

To enlighten Mr. Bracht, and, through 
him, other members of the German in- 
dustry, Mr. Leo Bowmall, vice president 
of Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., arranged 
with military authorities for Mr. Bracht’s 
trip out of Europe. Mr. Bowmall, who re- 
turned to the U. S. with Mr. Bracht, told 


PULP & PAPER: “I knew that important 
industry men in Germany have had al- 
most no conception of the progress of the 
North American industry since 1939. Our 
company made arrangements for Mr. 
Bracht to see what is going on. It will be 
of value to his companies, as well as to 
other industry men with whom he will 
be talking.” 


Bulkley, Dunton now represents the 
Aschaffenburger mills in the U. S. as 
exclusive buyers and sellers. These mills 
numbered ten before the war, but one of 
these is now in ceded territory, while 
three are in the Russian zone. “Before 
the war we produced about 300,000 tons 
of pulp and 75,000 tons of paper,” Mr. 
Bracht said. “Today the pulp production 
is down 50%, and. we are producing about 
70% of pre-war paper output.” The re- 
duction is chiefly due to lack of wood, as 
45% of German supply came from Fin- 





land and Russia. 

Western Powers, in cooperation with 
the German industry, are making notable 
efforts to increase per capita paper con- 
sumption, Mr. Bracht said. Before the war 
it was 41 kilos per capita. “In 1946 it was 
down to 81% kilos,” said Mr. Bracht. “Now 
it is up to 16%. By 1950 we plan to have 
it up to 26 kilos.” 

Germany now requires over 100,000 
tons of pulp annually by import, mostly 
kraft, Mr. Bracht stated. 

Most German mills are badly in need 
of equipment, the German industrialist 
said. German equipment production is 
for export only and machinery builders 
are sold for the next two to three years. 
Felts and wires are obtained with diffi- 
culty. 


After a visit to London, it is Mr. 
Bracht’s opinion that the situation of the 
German industry is less restricted than 
that of England. “The Western Powers 
are allowing the industry to operate on 
its own more and more, with fewer and 
fewer controls,” Mr. Bracht said. 


Mr. Bracht was accompanied on his 
U. S. and Canadian tour by Mr. Bowmall 
who was returning from his second trip 
to Europe in recent months—with a trip 
to South America sandwiched in between 
to make a total of 60,000 miles of travel 
for the year. In London the two men were 
guests at a luncheon, and they were 
entertained also at a luncheon in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, by important 
men in the industry. Mr. Bracht visited 
authorities in Washngton, D. C., for an 
exchange of information. 


In the Pacific Northwest, the German 
visitor called at Soundview Pulp Co., 
Everett, Wash., among other mills, and 
was greatly impressed by Soundview’s 
wood handling in timber sizes not seen 
in Europe. 


BROWN CO. AND BROWN CORP., its Canadian Subsidiary, recently held a pulp sales meeting in New York. 
Those attending (seated left to right): H. J. Humphreys, Canadian Sales Mgr.; John J. McDonald, Asst. Mgr., 
Pulp Sales; Newton L. Nourse, Manager, Pulp Sales; H. S. Chellis, New England Rep.; M. A. Hescock, New 


York Rep. 


(Standing, left to right) L. M. Cushing, Pulp Mills Mgr., Berlin, N. H.; John A. Elton, Manager, Foreign Dept.; 
Paul M. Goodloe, Technical Service, New York; Milton Hayes, Production Control Mgr, Berlin; Henry A. 
Eaton, Production Mgr., Chemical and Floc Plants, Berlin; Tom Reiling, Technical Service, Chicago; Cameron 
Duff, Asst. Canadian Sales Manager; Warren Beckler, Mgr., Pulp Mill, LaTuque, Que.; Frederick C. Stakel, 
Mgr., Adv. & Sales Promotion; Robert M. Cleland, Asst. to Pulp Sales Mgr.; W. L. Gilman, Chicago Rep. 
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Cost of Paper Mill 
Construction in Canada 


Between 1920 and 1935, the cost of 
building a newsprint mill in Caanda was 
$30,000 to $35,000 per daily ton, says the 
Newsprint Association of that country. 
Today it is estimated at $75,000 to $80,000 
per daily ton, to which must be added 
woodlands expenditures on a scale un- 
known 20 years ago. 

A newsprint machine was installed in 
1930 at cost of $1,410,000. A similar ma~ 
chine, completed this year, cost $2,830,000, 
says the association. In 1930 a digester 
house was constructed for $104,000. In 
1947 a similar installation cost $310,000. 

The association says capital expenditure 
in Canada for newsprint production was 
$34,000,000 in 1948, 83% of total on all 
mills; it was $24,000,000 in 1947, or 72%. 


Alberta Minister Denies 


Laws Will Delay Mill 

Reports appearing in publications other 
than PULP & PAPER to the effect that the 
Red Deer, Alberta, 175-ton kraft pulp 
mill project, headed by Melvin Hough, 
Red Deer lumberman, might be held in 
abeyance for years because of lack of 
necessary legislation are denied by Hon. 
N. E. Tanner, minister of lands in the 
Alberta government at Edmonton. 

Writing to PULP & PAPER, Mr. Tanner 
states: “Under the existing legislation 
and regulations it would be possible for 
us to make the necessary arrangements 
for a pulp and paper mill to be built here 
in the province as soon as the necessary 
surveys and cruising are completed, and 
the details of an agreement and regula- 
tions concerning the operations are 
worked out.” 


Report On Wheat Straw 
Use in Italian Mill 


Dr. E. C. Lathrop, head of the agricultural 
residues division, Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Ill, advises PULP AND 
PAPER that fine straw pulp has been blended 
with wood pulp in the Argentine and also in 
Europe with favorable results. 

An Italian mill, Cellulosa d’Italia, in Rome, 
has furnished some data on this subject which 
Dr. Lathrop presented to PULP AND PAPER. 

Straw pulp was used experimentally by On- 
tario Paper Co. at Thorold, Ont., as previously 
reported in this journal, but was found too 
expensive for newsprint. 

On the other hand, it is Dr. Lathrop’s opinion, 
and that of Ontario Paper Co. technicians, that 
bleached straw pulp might be useful in book 
papers and writing papers blended with other 
pulps. 

In the experience of the Italian mill, use of a 
substantial proportion of bleached wheat straw 
pulp has been found advisable in the making 
of parchment papers, both for the heavy grades 
and high grade glassine. A percentage of from 
50 to 100% will save a considerable amount of 
energy and improve the paper grade, Italians 
reported. 

They made writing papers with bleached 
wheat straw pulp of 20 to 40%. In printing 
papers, mainly for the supercalendered ones, 
the percentages were 25 to 30%. 


VISITORS FROM ALL OVER THE 
WORLD are not at all uncommon at the 
Park Avenue offices in New York of St. 
Regis Paper Co., but it was something of 
a coincidence last month to have callers 
at the same hour—each to see a different 
executive from the Pacific Coast, New 
Zealand, Colombia, England and Belgium. 
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LOOK at the nice heavy white overcoat 
on the couch rolls of these Save-Alls. That’s 
good, high priced paper stock — and the 
Bird Save-Alls are sending it back to the 
machine chests for making into good, sal- 
able paper! 


Bird Save-Alls get the stock out of waste 


water in the simplest, lowest cost way. 
Under present conditions they pay for 
themselves quicker than ever. 


If you’re still letting any of your precious 
papermaking fibres go down the drain, 
better see what you can do with the right 
Bird Save-All hook-up. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY - South Walpole, Mass. 
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HEAT ano SO2 RECOVERY 


FROM SULFITE BLOWPIT GASES 


By 


N. W. Coster, General Superintendent 

L. M. Johnson, Resident Engineer 

R. I. Thieme, Technical Director ° 
— of Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, Wash. 


ABSTRACT 


A method is described whereby 
large quantities of heat and sulfur are re- 
covered when a sulfite digester is blown. 
The process for accomplishing this con- 
sists of five stages: 

1. Condensation of the steam in the di- 
gester blow gases in a concurrent flow 
condenser and collection of the condensate 
in a hot water accumulator. 

2. The recovery of heat from this hot 
water by means of heat exchangers which 
supply heat to the acid going to the Chem- 
ipulp hot. acid accumulators, and to water 
for use in the bleach plant. After passing 
through the heat exchangers, the cooled 
water is returned to the bottom of the hot 
water accumulator for reuse in the con- 
denser. 

3. The cooling of gases leaving the con- 
denser. 

4. The absorption of the SO, present in 
these gases by water in counter current 
packed absorption tower and absorption 
stack. 

5. The collection of the SO, solution 
formed and its use in the acid plant as 
make-up in the Jenssen towers. 

The equipment and operation is de- 
scribed in detail and illustrated by means 
of photographs and drawings. 

Actual operating figures over a period 


of six months show a saving of 40 pounds 
of sulfur and 950 pounds of steam (225 
Ibs. 40° super heat) per air dry ton of 
bleached sulfite pulp. 


Introduction 


The conventional manner of blow- 
ing a sulfite digester allows the gases from 
the blowpit to escape to the atmosphere. 
Under average conditions for a 20-ton di- 
gester, this represents a loss of about 25,- 
000 Ibs. of steam and 2,000 lbs. of sulfur 
dioxide for each digester blown. At pres- 
ent day prices this loss amounts to ap- 
proximately one dollar per ton of pulp 
produced and is obviously well worth sav- 
ing. Furthermore, the exhausting of 
blowpit gases to the atmosphere near cen- 
ters of population represents a public 
nuisance. Inasmuch as good public rela- 
tions are now a matter of prime impor- 
tance, the installation of equipment to do 
away with such a nuisance, and at the 
same time realize a substantial return on 
the required investment constitutes good 
practice. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
Soundview Pulp Co., in collaboration with 
the American Heat Reclaiming Corp. of 
New York City, representing the Rosen- 
blad Heat and SO° Recovery System (of 
Sweden) completed and placed in opera- 
tion a system for the recovery of heat and 


An Event of First Magnitude in North American Sulfite 
Industry —The First Complete Installation of New Blowpit 
Gas Recovery System on Continent 





In this article, PULP & PAPER brings to its readers a complete illustrated description of a 
new installation for the recovery of both heat and sulfur dioxide from blowpit gases in a sulfite mill. 
This also means an abatement of atmospheric pollution by these gases. 


This is the second, and by far the largest, installation of this type to have been made in a North 
American Mill and the successful operation of this process is therefore an event of first magnitude to 
the sulfite industry of both the United States and Canada. It is also the biggest installation of its kind 
that could be made anywhere in the world at present. 


This installation, at the Soundview Pulp Co., at Everett, Wash., which is the biggest sulfite pulp mill 
in the world, recovers about 950 Ibs. of steam and 40 lbs. of sulfur per ton of bleached pulp. 


There have been no official figures released on the dollar savings achieved by this new installation, 
but anyone with paper and pencil and knowledge of steam generation and sulfur costs can quickly 
make a good estimate. 


Although this process based on the Rosenblad patents with modifications, came from Sweden, one 
of the most interesting things about the installation is, that the development of a new special type 
of stainless steel by the steel industry of this country is credited with having assured the success of 
the project. 


American Heat Reclaiming Corp. of New York, headed by Emil Creutz, is the Rosenblad represen- 
tative in North America. G. L. M. Hellstrom of Montreal, represents American Heat Reclaiming in 
Canada and installed the first Rosenblad system in the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 
Halvar Lundberg of Seattle, Wash., represented Mr. Creutz in the Soundview plans. 
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This description of the Soundview Pulp 
Co. sulfur and heat recovery system for 
blowpit gases was presented as a paper at 
the Pacific Coast Superintendents Con- 
vention held in Seattle Dec. 4, 1948. The 
paper was delivered by R. Irwin Thieme, 
technical director at Soundview. 


sulfur dioxide from the blowpit gases. 

The final design and choice of equip- 
ment was made with the following re- 
quirements: 

1. The operatian of the system must be 
such that it will not interfere with the 
normal production practices of the mill 
and facilitate them if possible. 

2. The recovery of heat must be 75% of 
that which is available, and accomplished 
in such a way that it can be readily used 
in the process. 

3. The recovery of sulfur must be 75% 
of that available, and accomplished in 
such a manner that it can readily be re- 
introduced into the process at a desirable 
point and without interference with the 
normal production procedures. 

4. The nuisance of exhaust gases must 
be eliminated. 

Inasmuch as these requirements have 
now been realized, it is felt that a descrip- 
tion of the method and results attained 
would be of general interest. 


Description of Method and Equipment 


Plate I is a flow diagram of the re- 
covery system as it is in operation at the 
present time. 

Let us first consider a brief resume of 
what occurs during one blow cycle. 

As the blow is started, the pulp and liq- 
uor mixture is discharged into the blow- 
pit. Gases, consisting principally of steam, 
sulfur dioxide and air, are drawn by an 
18-inch gas fan (which operates continu- 
ously) from the pit through the gas head- 
ers and into the vent stack (shown as 
No. 4 vomit stack). When the temperature 
of these gases in the header reaches 150° 
F., a temperature controller operates the 
following equipment. 


1. The butterfly valve in the vent stack 
is closed. 

2. Hot water accumulator pump is 
started, and delivers water to the con- 
denser. 

3. The deep well water pump is started, 
and supplies water to the showers in the 
absorption stack (shown as No. 1 vomit 
stack). 

4. The pump at the blowpit white water 
tank is started and supplies water to the 
gas coolers. * 


The blowpit gases are then drawn 
through the condenser, the steam is con- 
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densed, and gases not condensing are 
separated in the cyclone and thence pass 
through the gas coolers to the 18-inch gas 
fan. The discharge from the 18-inch gas 
fan is delivered to the absorption stack 
(with about 20% being diverted to the 12- 
inch gas fan which discharges into the ab- 
sorption tower). The SO, water solution 
formed is stored in the tank shown. From 
this tank a steady flow is delivered to the 
acid plant where it is used for make-up 
in the Jenssen towers. 

The water in the cyclone which has 
been heated by the condensation of steam 
in the blowpit gases returns to the top of 
the hot water accumulator. A heat ex- 
changer pump (which operates continu- 
ously), draws water from the top of this 
hot water accumulator and passes it 
through the heat exchangers shown, and 
returns it to the bottom of the hot water 
accumulator. The heated pass of two of 
the heat exchangers is supplied with raw 
acid on its way to the hot acid accumu- 
lator, and that for the third exchanger 
with process water for the bleach plant. 


When the blow is finished, and the tem- 


AN IMPORTANT ADVANCE 
FOR PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Leo S. Burdon, general manager of the Soundview Pulp Co., which has started up 
the first complete heat and sulfure recovery system from sulfite mill blow gases in 
the United States and the biggest installation of this kind ever made, told PULP & PAPER 
that this constitutes an important advance for the industry because of several eco- 
nomic considerations. 

“In these days when the utmost utilization and conservation of our natural 
resources are of paramount importance,” he said, “this installation constitutes a 
very major advancement in our industry. It will be observed from the savings indi- 
cated that the manufacturing economies thus realized are very substantial, indeed, 
aside from the two factors above mentioned. 

“It is also a source of satisfaction to us to eliminate objectionable atmospheric 
conditions which would otherwise prevail in the immediate vicinity of a chemical 
woodpulp plant of our type,” he added. 


rectangular concrete wood lined blowpit 
equipped with a drainage bottom of per- 
forated stainless steel plates. When blow- 


perature of the gases from the pit has 
dropped down to 150° F., the temperature 
controller shuts down the equipment 


which it had started. up, and the blow 
cycle is completed. 
Let us consider each component part of 


ing a digester the drain valve on the blow- 
pit is closed and no water is added. Ad- 
jacent pits are joined with a Y fitting (see 


Plate II). The hydraulic cylinder operates 
2 butterfly valve in the gas outlet from 
each pit, and when a digester is blown the 
butterfly valve for its pit is open and all 


the system in more detail. 


Blowpits and Gas Piping 
Each of our 12 digesters has its own 


PLATE I—FLOW DIAGRAM of Soundview Pulp Co.'s Heat and SO. Recovery System for Blowpit Gases. 
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PLATE I! (Upper left)—Y FITTING WITH BUTTERFLY VALVE ASSEMBLY AND RISER TO GAS HEADER. 

























































































At right of hydraulic operating cylinder is shown a lockout device in black box for control. This Y fitting is typical of Puget Sound Sheet Metal 
Work’s fabrication using Armco stainless steel supplied by ESCO. 

PLATE Ill (Upper right)—BLOW PIT PIPING ARRANGEMENT. 

PLATE IV (Lower left)—VIEW OF GAS HEADER AND EQUIPMENT ABOVE BLOW PIT ROOF. 
Note that 4 vomit stacks have been removed from wall of the big 550-ton sulfite mill. The two remaining are used in new Rosenblad system. 
All of this equipment is fully described in the article. 

PLATE V (Lower right)—CONDENSER ASSEMBLY. 
Separator below, at right, and long, vertical, black condenser at right, were supplied by Hydraulic Supply Mfg. Co.; coolers above separators 


were by American Heat Reclaiming Corp. At extreme left is steel absorption tower by Hydraulic. 


others are closed. All gas piping is six feet 
in diameter. The straight runs are made 
up of wood staves 4 inches thick and all 
fittings are made of 12 and 10-gauge Type 
316 ELC stainless steel. 

Plate III shows the arrangement of the 
blowpits and connecting piping, and Plate 
IV shows a general view of the piping 
arrangement above the blowpit building 
roof. Plate XVI shows the manhole ar- 
rangement for access to the inside of these 
fittings. Similar manholes are to be seen 
in the wood stave headers. After the 
gases leave the gas coolers, they are car- 
ried in a 19-inch diameter 16-gauge fab- 
ricated Type 316 stainless steel pipe to the 
18-inch gas fan. 

The butterfly valves consist of a single 
plate fixed on a shaft, stiffened with ribs, 
and arranged to set against a BUNA 
“N” gasket to give a tight closure. 
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Condenser Assembly 

Plate V shows the exterior arrange- 
ments of the condenser assembly with the 
cyclone separator below, and the gas cool- 
ers through which the uncondensed gases 
pass. The line in the foreground carries 
water from the hot water accumulator, 
and the header from the vomit stack is to 
be noted entering near the top of the con- 
denser body. The gas coolers consist of 
spiral type heat exchangers with gas pass 
straight through, and water in the spirals 
generally counter current to the gas flow. 
The line entering the condenser body near 
the bottom is a vent from the top of the 
hot water accumulator. 

Plate VI shows the interior arrangement 
of the condenser assembly. All metal ex- 
posed to gases and liquid is Type 316 
stainless steel. The condenser body and 
cyclone separator are made of Type 316 


clad metal, and for the coolers Type 316 
stainless plate was used. To date, service 
experience on this assembly has been sat- 
isfactory. 


Hot Water Accumulator 


Plate VI also shows the interior ar- 
rangement of the hot water accumulator 
along with its relation to the condenser 
assembly. It is to be noted that the piping 
set up is so designed as to stratify the con- 
tents of the tank with the hottest liquid 
being kept on the top. This tank has a 
capacity of about 70,000 gallons, is con- 
structed of welded mild steel plate, and is 
lined with acid proof brick. Plate VII 
shows the pump and piping arrangement. 
The two supply lines to the pump draw 
from the upper and lower portions of the 
tank. They are equipped with butterfly 
valves, so linked that when one is open 
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SUPPLIED BY 


Required for installations such as 
Soundview’s acid recovery system, shown 
here in the process of manufacture, are... 


Proper Materials for Specific Uses 
Metallurgical Experience 


In working with the fabricators of this installa- 
tion, ESCO supplied both requirements. Proper 
material in this case means ELC (extra low carbon) 
stainless steel which can be welded and fabricated 
without impairing its corrosion resisting proper- 
ties. Through ESCO, this steel was supplied in 
sufficient quantity and in time for “on schedule” 
delivery. 

ESCO’s years of experience in stainless steel 
metallurgy are at the disposal of fabricators and 
users everywhere. This includes selection of ma- 
terials for unusual applications and technical data 
for handling and fabricating. 

If you have a corrosion problem you are invited 


JANUARY, 1949 





Fabricator: 
Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works, 
Seattle, Washington 


to consult ESCO’s engineers and metallurgists. 
Their technical experience will be “material assis- 
tance” in every sense of the term. 

Write for the new book No. 168, “Process 
Equipment”, which fully describes ESCO’s stain- 
less service. Electric Steel Foundry, 2166 N.W. 
25th Avenue, Portland 10, Oregon. Offices in 
Eugene, Oregon; Chicago; Honolulu; Houston; 
Los Angeles; New York City; San Francisco; 
Seattle; Spokane. In Canada, ESCO Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 





STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT 
FOR BETTER PULP 
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the other is closed. A temperature con- 
troller, which measures the water temper- 
ature leaving the cyclone separator, oper- 
ates the drive for these valves, and can 
be set to give the desired optimum operat- 
ing condition. Generally it has been found 
that a setting which keeps the lower valve 
open the majority of the time, gives the 
best results. 


Heat Exchangers 


Plate VII also shows the circulating 
pump for the heat exchangers. As pre- 
viously noted, this pump operates contin- 
uously, drawing water from the top of the 
hot water accumulator and returning it to 
the bottom. 

Plate VIII shows the heat exchangers 
from the opposite side. The pump ar- 
rangement supplying the acid to the hot 
acid accumulators is seen to the left. The 
pumps further to the left are standby 
equipment. In the background and just 
to the left of the hot water accumulator 
body may be seen a portion of the piping 
on the hot water accumulator overflow. 

The heat exchangers are spiral type 
constructed of Type 316 stainless steel 
throughout. Flow is counter current. 


Gas Fans 


Plate IX shows the 18-inch stand- 
ard lead gas fan which is driven at 1800 
RPM. The impeller was fabricated from 
Type 316 10-gauge stainless steel plate in 
our own shop. This fan operates continu- 
ously, handling about 7000 CFM during 
the blow cycle, and flows in excess of 
10,000 CFM during the intervening pe- 


riods. In this view a pressure recorder is 
being used temporarily on the suction side 
of the fan. Suction pressures range from 
-2” to -20” H,O and discharge pressures 
from +2” to +6.5” H,O. In the right side 
of this view is to be seen one of the two 
water seals on the main gas header. These 
seals are arranged to break at about 20” 
water pressure or vacuum, and are an ad- 
ditional safeguard in the event that rapid 
surges of pressure or vacuum occur. They 
are arranged with automatic water level 
control valves to keep them up to the 
overflow level at all times. 


Plate X shows the 12-inch gas fan and 
the controlled butterfly valve which con- 
trols the flow through it. The supply for 
this fan is teed off from the discharge line 
from the 18-inch gas fan. The discharge 
from the 12-inch gas fan is led into the 
bottom of the absorption tower, where it 
passes up through the tower counter cur- 
rent to the flow of raw acid. This fan 
starts with the rest of the equipment at 
the beginning of each blow cycle; how- 
ever, the butterfly valve is controlled so 
as to open only during that portion of the 
cycle when it will be useful in handling 
peak flows of gas. 


Absorption Stack 


Plate X also shows the base of the 
absorption stack with the supply and out- 
let piping. The air operated butterfly 
valve in the supply line is controlled with 
an impulse sequence cycle controller, the 
program for which is chosen to meet pre- 
viously determined gas flow variations 
during the blow cycle. Plate XI shows the 








PLATE VI—GENERAL LAYOUT OF CONDENSER, CYCLONE SEPARATOR AND HOT WATER ACCUMULATOR. 
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construction and interior arrangement of 
the absorption stack. 

The gridwork is made of 1 by 4-inch 
clear lumber on edge with 14-inch spac- 
ing. It is arranged in seven sets of ten 
crossed layers below each nozzle. Water 
nozzles are Type 316 stainless of the solid 
cone type, so chosen as to give uniform 
flow distribution. 

It is to be noted that the gas inlet piping 
is arranged to give tangential gas flow in 
the lower space of the stack. 

The maximum flow of water to this 
stack is 1200 gallons per minute, and the 
butterfly valve is stopped for a minimum 
flow of 700 gallons per minute. Maximum 
flow is used for 8 to 10 minutes during the 
first period of the blow cycle, and subse- 
quent flows are graduated to 700 gallons 
per minute. 

Plate XIII shows the two storage tanks 
which serve the absorption stack and the 
pumping equipment. The well water stor- 
age tank is in the foreground while that in 
the background is the SO, water storage 
tank. The pump for the latter operates 
continuously supplying about 40% of the 
acid plant liquid make-up. Average SO, 
water concentrations of the order of 1.3% 
are realized with peaks to 2%. 


Absorption Tower 


Plate XII shows a general view of 
the system from the west, with the ab- 
sorption tower in the foreground and the 
Jenssen towers to the left. In addition to 
the gases sent to it from the 12-inch gas 
fan this tower also handles the over-gas 
from the reclaiming tanks on which it 
stands. These tanks store acid prior to be- 
ing heated and delivered to the hot acid 
accumulators. The relief from the hot acid 
accumulators, and also the low pressure 
digester relief, is delivered to them by 
means of spiders near their bottoms. The 
relief gas piping may be seen on top of 
these tanks. 

The absorption tower is lined with acid 
resistant tile and packed with 6-inch spi- 
ral rings. Liquid flow is as noted (Plate 
I). Maximum gas flows are of the order 
of 3000 CFM. The vent gases from this 
tower are led into the weak acid Jenssen 
towers. 


Acid Plant 


Plate XIV shows the arrangement 
at the settling tank for use of the SO, 
water. This water is delivered to the 
priming tank through the vertical line at 
the right. The six-way cock may be seen 
directly behind it. An identical setup is 
provided for the weak tower (as shown on 
Plate I) so that the changing of towers in- 
volves only the resetting of two additional 
valves. The two instruments to be seen 
meter the fresh water and SO, water be- 
ing added to the Jenssen towers. The acid 
plant instrumentation will be described 
more fully under instrumentation. 


Electrical Control 

In general the electrical setup is in 
conformity with standard practices. How- 
ever, the safeguard equipment used in 
blowing is somewhat unusual. Plate II 
showed the arrangement at the Y fitting. 
The device attached to the butterfly shaft 
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in the foreground is a limit switch. This 
switch is connected to an electrical inter- 
locking circuit, which is arranged to pre- 
vent the blowing of a digester whose 
blowpit butterfly valve is not-open, and 
also to prevent it being blown in the event 
the butterfly at any other blowpit is not 
closed. 

Plate XV shows the blow valve locking 
arrangement and signal lights. The lock 
consists of a solonoid operated ratchet de- 
vice which prevents operation of the valve 
unless the proper blowing conditions exist. 
In the event of electrical failure, all blow 
valves remain locked. The lights indicate 
the readiness of any one digester blow 
valve, so that the operator can determine 
the status of all valves from the’ blowing 
floor. The locking device can be operated 
manually in case of electrical failure, but 
the housing shown is normally padlocked 


with the key in the custody of the cook. 
The manometer on the wall is for the 
assistance of the operator in blowing, and 
shows the pressure in the gas fitting at the 
pit. 


Instrumentation 


Plate XVI shows the blowpit in- 
strument panel. In order from left to 
right, top and bottom, they are: 

1. Six point temperature recorder, 
which records the essential heat exchang- 
er temperatures and the temperature of 
the water being supplied to the condenser. 

2. Recording temperature controller, 
which is the actuating control to start and 
stop the system. Its control air operates a 
pressure switch to energize all electrical 
equipment, and also operates air relays to 
supply control air to pilot valves for the 
operation of the butterfly valve in the 


PLATE Vil (Upper left)—PIPING AND PUMPS at HOT WATER ACCUMULATOR. 
Part of heat exchangers can be seen at extreme left; part of acccumulator, by Hydraulic, in back right. Two Fairbanks Morse motors are shown, 
the one at right on condenser pump. All motors are by F-M; most pumps, by Bingham Pump Co. 

PLATE VIII (Lower left)—SPIRAL HEAT EXCHANGERS. 

Heat exchangers were supplied by American Heat Reclaiming Corp. 

PLATE IX (Upper right)—LARGE GAS FAN AND GAS HEADER WATER SEAL. 
This 18-inch gas fan was supplied by E. D. Jenssen Co. 


PLATE X (Lower right)—SMALL GAS FAN AND PIPING ASSEMBLY AT BASE OF ABSORPTION STACK. 


Gas fan was supplied by Jenssen and wooden stave fittings by National Tank and Pipe Co. 
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vent stack. The bulb for this instrument 
is located in the common fitting ahead of 
the vent stack. Lag is of the order of 4 
seconds. 

3. Two point temperature recorder con- 
troller, measuring gas temperature leav- 
ing the gas coolers, water temperature 
leaving the condenser. The latter function 
is accomplished through control of the 
butterfly valves on the suction to the 
pump from the hot water accumulator 
(see Plate VII.) 

4. Recording and integrating flowmeter 
measuring the water flow to the absorp- 
tion stack. The primary element is an 
orifice plate located in the water line. 

5. Two point temperature recorder 
measuring the acid temperature entering 
and leaving the heat exchangers. 

6. Level controller (not presently in 
use), which operates a control valve in the 
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hot water accumulator overflow line. 

7. Pressure vacuum recorder controller 
which measures the pressure at the com- 
mon header entering the vent stack. In 
the event the pressure or vacuum exceeds 
the set points (15” H,O plus or minus), 
pilot valves are operated which immedi- 
ately open the butterfly valve in the vent 
stack. 

8. SO, recorder which measures the 
concentration (volume %) of SO, in the 
gases exhausted from the absorption 
stack. 

On the top of the panel may be seen an 
indicating level gauge which shows the 
level of the hot water accumulator. The 
two lights above the center of the panel 
(when lit) indicate that all electrical 
equipment is energized. 

The signal lights on the center of the 
panel indicate when each piece of elec- 
trical equipment starts. 

An open and shut signal (not shown) 
is connected to limit switches at the vent 
stack butterfly valve, and is visible for 
the length of the blowpit building. 

In addition to the foregoing the follow- 
ing instruments also are used with the 
system. 

9. An impulse sequence cycle controller 
is used to control the flow to the absorp- 
tion stack. It is started by an electrical 
relay at the beginning of the blow cycle, 
and can be set to give any desired pro- 
gram of flow. It is so arranged to auto- 
matically reset itself at the end of 20 min- 
utes. 

10. A level recorder controller is used 
on the well water storage tank. It con- 
trols a fresh water valve which is opened 
in event the level drops below the set 
point. 
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PLATE XI—CROSS SECTION THROUGH ABSORPTION STACK. 


11. A level recorder is used on the SO, 
water tank to aid the acid maker. This 
instrument and the foregoing are located 
in the acid plant. 

12. The following are provided in dupli- 
cate in the acid plant (Plate XIV): 

a. SO, water recording and integrating 

flowmeter. 





PLATE XII—VIEW OF SYSTEM FROM WEST 


ABSORPTION STACK 


On the side wall of this big brick digester 
house, four of six vomit stacks have been re- 
moved; two remaining are used in new system. 
Acid tanks below are old installations as is, 
also, the Jenssen tower seen at extreme left. 
Next is new absorption tower designed by 
Halvar Lundberg, lined by Stebbins and built 
by Hydraulic Supply. Next is old No. 1 vomit 
stack, now used as supplementary absorption 
stack to recover SO, gases. In distance is vomit 
stack No. 4, now used as vent stack. Alongside 
it is condenser, gas cooler and other exterior 
equipment of the American Heat Reclaiming 
Corp. installations. 


This is a miniature of our cover picture. 
For better view of detail please turn to 
front cover. 
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b. Fresh water recording and integrat- 
ing flowmeter. 

c. Continuous raw acid density record- 
er on the raw acid. 

13. The following instruments are used 

but not installed on a permanent basis: 

a. Differential pressure recorder for the 
measurement of gas flow at the ab- 
sorption stack exhaust. The primary 
element for this instrument is a pilot 
tube. 

b. Pressure recorders before and after 
the 18-inch gas fan and after the 12- 
inch gas fan. 

To date all instrumentation has per- 
formed entirely as planned, and although 
some modifications are to be made, the 
fundamental application is considered to 
be very satisfactory. 


Performance 


Referring to the requirements which 
were set up in the design of the system, 
we have determined the performance of 
the system to be as follows: 

1. Prior to the use of this system, it was 
normal procedure to use water showers in 
the vomit stacks during the blow in order 
to reduce the amount of SO, discharged 
into the atmosphere. This put a slight 
back pressure on the pit being blown into, 
with a resultant leakage of gas into the 
blowpit room and digester building. This 
interferred with operations to the extent 
that it was necessary for the operators to 
wear gas masks during a part of the time. 
With the present operation there is no 
leakage of gas into the operating spaces 
and conditions are much improved for the 
operators. 

Present practice of blowing without wa- 
ter on the blowline or pit showers has re- 
sulted in more rapid draining of the pit 
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Y Design Service 
VY Manufacturing 





VY Construction 


National Quality design is a complimen- 
tary service. Our technical men have long 
worked with pulp and paper engineers 
in their constant search for advanced 
designs and processes which have ef- 
fected savings as well as eliminated oper- 
ating and nuisance problems. 


National's threefold service includes 
highly specialized manufacturing equip- 
ment and experienced crews for construc- 
tion and installation. 





NATIONAL TANK & PIPE CO. 


Division of M and M Wood Working Co: 
2301 N. Columbia Blvd. Portland, Oregon 


QUALITY 
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TOP TO BOTTOM: 
PLATE XIII—WELL WATER TANK, SO. WATER TANK 
AND PUMPS. 
National Tank and Pipe Co. built tanks shown. 
PLATE XIV—VIEW IN ACID PLANT. 
Article explains installations shown. 
PLATE XV—BLOW VALVE ARRANGEMENT. 
Vision windows at left enable operator to see that 
all is in order with blowpit valves. Monometer on 
left is described in article. 
PLATE XVI—INSTRUMENT PANEL. 
Eagle Brass Works inspection door is shown at 
right on Y fitting, made by Puget Sound Sheet 
Metal Works. 
Article explains fully this instrumentation set-up. 


once the drain valve is opened and gives 
a more completely washed pulp. 

When blowing a digester, it is necessary 
for the operators to regulate the blow 
valve to give a uniform discharge for a 
period of about 8 minutes. Although this 
means a considerably longer blow period 
than formerly used, dirty blows have not 
occurred. 

2. Heat recovery has been determined 
from the temperature rise and flow data 
on the heat exchangers. Based on ob- 
servations for a number of typical 24- 
hour periods, a value of about 950 lbs. of 
steam (at 225 lbs. and 40° super heat) per 
ton of air dry bleached sulfite pulp was 
found. Comparing actual steam consump- 
tion for the period May through October 
of 1948 with the corresponding period in 
previous years, this calculated steam sav- 
ing was confirmed. This heat is readily 
used for the preheating of the acid going 
to the hot acid accumulator and process 
water for the bleach plant. In both cases 
steam heating equipment was largely re- 
placed. 

Comparing this to our originally as- 
sumed available heat of 1240 bs. of steam 
per ton of air dry bleached pulp, we find 
a recovery of about 76% of the total avail- 
able heat. 

3. The amount of sulfur recovered is 
determined from the concentration and 
volume of SO, water used in the acid 
plant. This is calculated daily on the basis 
of the operating report (hourly tests), and 
the integrated flows. Average values 
show a recovery of about 40 lbs. of sulfur 
per air dry ton of bleached pulp produced. 
This value checks quite well with the in- 
dicated saving shown from a comparison 
of the pounds of sulfur per ton of pulp 
pumped as acid to the digester building, 
against the actual sulfur consumption per 
ton based on that purchased adjusted for 
inventory. 

Comparing these values with the orig- 
inally assumed value of available sulfur 
(2000 Ibs. SO, per blow or 50 lbs. sulfur 
per ton of air dry beached pulp), we find 
a sulfur recovery equal to 80% of the total 
available in the blowpit gases. 

Measurements made on the gases from 
the 12-inch gas fan and the absorption 
tower pickup indicate a sulfur recovery in 
this manner in the order of 5-10% of the 
total recovery. However, the use of this 
equipment reduces peak loads on the ab- 
sorption stack, and thereby reduces ex- 
haust losses. 

In addition to the measurements for the 
calculation of sulfur recovery, a daily cal- 
culation of the losses is made based on the 
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Quiet gear drives, fully enclosed 


These Beloit drive units recently were installed in the chine, save up to 15% in power, and result in definit 
Hummel and Downing Paper Co. plant, Milwaukee, savings in maintenance cost and down time. They 
to replace open-type mortise gear drives. Replacing areavailable with mechanical or air-operated clutche: 
old units, these drives clean up the back of the ma- —Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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FOR ENGINEERING 
AND DESIGNING THIS 
HEAT AND SULPHUR 
RECOVERY PROCESS 


Mild Steel Absorption Tower and Stainless Clad Separator (& Hot Water 
Tank not shown) Fabricated by Hydraulic Supply Manufacturing Co. 


HYDRAULIC 


Is Proud To Have Been Chosen For The Fabrication 
Of Various Parts Of The System 


{| QUALITY - WORKMANSHIP 
Hydraulic Supply Mfg. Co.’s | KNOW -HOW Advance With Industry 
SERVICE 


For Your Needs in Fabrications of Sheet, Plate or Structural 
In Mild Steel, Stainless Steel or Alloys, We Solicit Y our Inquiries 


HYDRAULIC SUPPLY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7500 EIGHTH SOUTH PHONE: RAINIER 0670 SEATTLE 8, WASHINGTON 
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exhaust gas flow and concentration. From 
these values it is possible to calculate the 
efficiency of the absorption stack. Aver- 
age values have been observed to be about 
84% with high values to 89% under cer- 
tain operating conditions. 

The operation of the system with re- 
spect to usage of recovered sulfur in the 
acid plant has been found to be quite ad- 
vantageous. The net effect has been to re- 
duce the sulfur burning and gas cooling 
requirements of the whole acid plant, and 
thereby give it an increased capacity of 
about 15%. Since our acid plant was pre- 
viously operating at full capacity, the ben- 
efit to the overall productive capacity of 
the mill has been a definite factor towards 
increased production. 

4. Our mill is so situated that the pre- 
vailing winds during the summer months 
carried the vomit stack gases directly 
across the city. The previous use of vomit 
stack showers was successful only in par- 
tially reducing the nuisance due to these 
fumes. 

The continuous record of SO, concen- 
tration in the exhaust gases from the ab- 
sorption stack show average values of 
about 3% for the typical blow cycle and 
maximum values not exceeding 5%. This 
results in a fume which can sometimes be 
detected but never reaches the nuisance 
level. 


CONCLUSION 


By means of the method reported for 
the recovery of heat and sulfur dioxide 
from blowpit gases, the. following have 
been realized: 

1. Heat has been recovered to the ex- 
tent of about 950 lbs. of steam per air 
dry ton of bleached sulfite pulp, and uti- 
lized readily in the process. 

2. Sulfur has been recovered to the ex- 
tent of about 40 lbs. per air dry ton of 
bleached sulfite pulp. The method em- 
ployed for reuse of this recovered sulfur 
has proven advantageous in the operation 
of the acid plant. 

3. By use of this method the public nui- 
sance due to discharge of blowpit gases 
into the atmosphere has been eliminated. 


How the Special Stainless Steel Was 
Obtained for This New Recovery 
System for Sulfite Industry 


As is apparent in this article describing 
the new recovery system at Soundview 
Pulp Co., the most challenging of all the 
problems combatted was that of corrosion 
—especially in the unusually large vessels 
with large fittings, which the process re- 
quired. 

Just from the point of view of the 
amount of stainless steel installed in this 
installation at the Everett, Wash., mill, this 
is a remarkable project. Approximately 
65,000 pounds of the very highest quality 
of stainless steel—of only recent develop- 
ment—have gone into this installation. 

Just a year ago the stainless steel pro- 
ducers of America were not able to make 
the corrosion-resistant quality of steel 
which has now assured the successful 
operation of this recovery system. 

The steel industry, and engineers of 
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DESIGN: 


Ductwork, Ductvalves and Absorption System - 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT: 


Stainless steel gate valves - - - = = = 


Acid proof brick linings and tower packing - - 
lead gas fans - - - = = = = = = 


Instrumentation - - - x eS oe 





DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF HEAT AND SO. RECOVERY PLANT AT 
SOUNDVIEW PULP COMPANY 


The Steam Condenser, Cyclone Separator, Spiral Type Heat Exchangers, SO: Gas Coolers and Hot Water 
Accumulator - - - - = = = = = designed by American Heat Reclaiming Corp. of New York City. 
- = + = + «+ designed by the Soundview staff. 


Parallel flow atmospheric type condenser, cyclone separator, spiral type heat exhausters and SO. Gas 
American Heat Reclaiming Corp. of New York City. 


Pumps for condenser, heat exchanger, gas cooler and absorption stack - Bingham Pump Co., Portland, Ore. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


Type 316 stainless steel with maximum .03 carbon for fabricators - ARMCO Steel Corp., Middletown, O. 
72-inch stainless steel fabricated fittings for gas header 
Well water and SO. water storage tanks, wood stave piping - National Tank & Pipe Co., Portland, Ore. 
Stainless steel butterfly type valves for gas header and vent stack - Electric Steel Foundry Co., Portland, Or. 


Hot water accumulator tank, absorption tower and fabrication of Cyclone Separator - - - - - - 
- = = = = = © © © = © = © © Hydraulic Supply Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Stainless steel piping and fittings for water and acid - - - 
- = = = = = = = Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works and Eckstrom Sheet Metal Works, Seer, Wash. 


All electric motors - - += = © = = © 
Electrical control equipment - - - = = 


Coolers - - = = = = = © = = = © = 


$O: water pump - - - = = = = = = = = 


- «+ «= The William Powell Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Hydraulic operating cylinders for butterfly valves 
ez - © = Stebbins Engineering Corp., Seattle 


Blow valve lockout devices and miscellaneous fabricated steel parts - Bayside Iron Works, Everett, Wash. 
Inspection doors and parts for 72-inch gas header fittings - - Eagle Brass Foundry Co., Seattle, Wash. 


The Bristol Co., Waretban, Conn.; Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia; Bailey Meter Co. Cleveland, O.; 
. C. J. Yost Co., Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass.; Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Leeds & Northrup 
Co., Philadelphia - = =*= = = = = «© Installed by Soundview Pulp Co. increment Department 


Equipment installation - by Soundview Pulp Co. and Howard S. Wright Construction Co., Seattle, Wash. 


- Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works, Seattle, Wn. 


- «+ «+ Fairbanks Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
- -« Cutler-Hammer, inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


- © «© «+ Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago 


- «- 6G. D. Jenssen Co., Inc., Watertown, N. Y. 








the pulp and paper industry, have long 
realized that 18-8 Mo, or what is more 
commonly known as Type 316 Stainless 
Steel, fabricated vessels which had to be 
used in their as-welded condition were 
subject to attack by corrosion in the area 
adjacent to the weld zone due to carbon 
precipitation. This trouble can be and has 
been eliminated by subsequent heat treat- 
ment after welding. For large vessels such 
as these fittings, it is impossible to heat 
treat. This industry has known for some 
time that the answer to this prohlem for 
this type of installation was to supply a 
Type 316 material with carbon at a 
minimum of .03% but up until about a 
year ago, material to these specifications 
was not commercially available. 

The AISI Type 316 material has a speci- 
fied carbon range of .10 Max., and in most 
cases is furnished almost up to this maxi- 
mum content, or at least usually about .08. 
In the last year and a half to two years, it 
has been a commonly accepted fact that 
to prevent the carbon precipitation, carbon 
must be reduced to at least a maximum 
of .03, on the very simple theory that if 
there was no carbon in the material there 
could be no carbon precipitation. 

When L. M. “Bud” Johnson, resident 
engineer of Soundview Pulp Co., started 
thinking of this new instaliaiucn and pre- 
pared drawings on the enormously large 
fittings, it was readily apparen* that none 
of these fittings could be heat-treated in 
the Pacific Northwest in order to prevent 
corrosion attack due to carbon precipita- 
tion, because there are no facilities there 
for the purpose. 

Resident Engineer Johnson and the en- 
gineers of Electric Steel Foundry Co., 


of Portland, Ore., whe have had long 
experience in the stainless steel field, 
began working together on material speci- 
fications for the Soundview project. 

Then, almost at what scemed like the 
dramatic eleventh hour, Electric Steel 
Foundry Co. was able to report that one 
of its principals, the ARMCO Steel Corp. 
of Middletown, Ohio, was able to furnish 
the desired special type of steel. ARMCO, 
just a little better than a year ago, 
formally announced that they could sup- 
ply, on a commercial basis, any of the 
chrome-nickel series, and particularly 
Type 316, which is widely used by the 
sulfite industry, with a maximum of .03 
carbon. 

It was then that Esco suggested using 
ARMCO Type 316 ELC Stainless steel 
with a specified .03 Max. carbon, and a 
minimum 2.50 Moly. The ARMCO Steel 
Corp. agreed to produce all the material 
required for this job to the specifications. 

Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works, of 
Seattle, was then av-arded the contract 
for fabricating the fittings. 


Biggest Crowd for PASC 

A record crowd of 70 attended the Pa- 
per Makers and Associates of Southern 
California meeting at Ivan’s Cafe, Lyn- 
wood, Calif., Nov. 18. Bob Stevens, man- 
ager of Angelus Paper Box Co., as vice 
president of PASC, officiated in the out- 
of-town absence of Bruce F. Brown, Jr., 
Fibreboard Products Co. Conrad Thiel, 
last year’s secretary, and superintendent 
at U. S. Gypsum, took over that job in 
absence of John Doering, of Fibreboard. 

A 35-minute color film on plant color 
harmony by Du Pont was shown by 
Charles Ross. 
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Highlight of South American Tour 


Brazilian Paper Mi! 


ROBERT H. EVANS, who 
wrote this article for 
PULP & PAPER is Assist- 
ant Treasurer and As- 
sistant Secretary of Rie. 
gel Paper Corp., New 
York. He joined Riegel in 
1945 after nearly four 
years with the War Pro- 
duction Board in Wash- 
ington, as Assistant 
Chief and, later, Chief, 
of the Pulp Allocation 
Office. Before the war, 
he was with Fiduciary 
Trust Co., New York. 
last year, Mr. Evans 
made a flying survey tour of South America’s glas- 
sine and greaseproof industries. 


In the course of a tour of South 
America early in 1948, the writer had an 
opportunity to meet many paper manu- 
facturers in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina 
and Peru, and also to see several paper 
mills. Among the most interesting was 
the Cia. Agricola e Industrial Cicero 
Prado, located in the state of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. This visit was the result of a 
chance meeting with Mr. Cicero da Silva 
Prado ‘who was staying at my hotel and 
invited me to join him on a trip to the 
mill. 

The state of Sao Paulo is the center of 
the paper manufacturing industry in 
Brazil. Out of a total of approximately 
50 paper companies in the entire coun- 
try, about 20 are located in this region, 
including the three largest. The phenom- 
enal growth in population and industry 
experienced by the city of Sao Paulo in 
recent years has made it in many respects 
the Pittsburgh or Chicago of South Amer- 
ica. Just as one example, the year 1947 
saw new construction in Sao Paulo com- 
pleted at the amazing rate of 26 new 
buildings of all types per day—better 
than one an hour! At the time of my 
visit there were some indications that 
the inflationary boom was beginning to 
subside, but construction was still pro- 
ceeding at a feverish pace and prosperity 
was evident on all sides. 

The paper industry itself had already 
passed the peak of its postwar activity. 
Prices of the domestic product had been 
reduced in order to meet competition, 
many mills had curtailed operations by 
one day per week, and inventories of im- 
ported pulp had reached embarrassing 
levels. 

The Brazilian paper industry as a whole 
is said to be operating well below its 
theoretical capacity, which I was able to 
confirm to some extent through personal 
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By ROBERT H. EVANS 


Assistant Treasurer, Riegel Paper Corp. 


This article has been written especially 
for PULP & PAPER with approval of 
Senhor Cicero da Silva Prado, president 
of the company which owns and oper- 
ates the Cicero Prado mill in the province 
of Sao Paulo, which Mr. Evans visited. 





observation. However, paper prices are 
considerably higher in Brazil than in the 
U. S. and the well-managed mills are 
running profitably. While the shortage of 
dollar exchange has restricted imports of 
grades of paper considered less essential 
by the government, wood pulp is on the 
preferred list. When existing heavy stocks 
are worked down, importations will 
doubtless be resumed at something like 
their former scale. 

The Brazilian paper industry is still 
largely on a non-integrated basis. The 
widely publicized Klabin pulp and paper 
mill is now in operation utilizing Parana 
pine. It is turning out substantial quan- 
tities of newsprint and unbleached sulfite. 
The Parana pine appears to be as well 
suited to pulp production as Southern 
pine in the U. S. and adequate stands 
exist in southern Brazil. If opened up 
by proper transportation facilities, this 
region can and doubtless will support a 
considerable wood pulp industry. 

Visit to the Prado Mill 

The five hour automobile ride to 
the Cicero Prado Mill from Sao Paulo 
gave me an opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted with Mr. Prado. Having 
originally settled in Brazil in the 17th 
century, the Prado family is still one of 
the best known among the Brazilian 
aristocracy. Cicero Prado received an in- 
ternational education and knows western 
Europe and the U. S. as well as his native 
land. He speaks Portuguese, English, 
French and German with equal fluency 
and entertained me with quotations from 
the classics in all four languages. 

Part of my information was obtained 
over the luncheon table in Mr. Prado’s 
palatial home at Coruputuba, the mill vil- 
lage, about 100 miles back of Sao Paulo 
on the railway and highway to Rio. Here 
in a location which would seem remote 
from civilization by our standards, the 
Prado family enjoys all American con- 
veniences, attended by a large staff of 
competent servants. The chalet is sur- 
rounded by a veritable park and its swim- 
ming pool has a background of giant bam- 
boo thickets. The government is com- 
pleting a new highway between Rio and 
Sao Paulo which will make it possible 





SENHOR PRADO and his two daughters at the open. 
ing of his mill. His family settled in Brazil in the 
17th century. 


to reach either city in a matter of a few 
hours from Coruputuba. 

Cia. Agricola e Industrial Cicero Prado 
has two principal businesses, rice culti- 
vation and paper manufacture. Corupu- 
tuba is located at an altitude of about 
2000 feet in the broad valley of the Rio 
Paraiba, well suited to rice culture. In 
1918 Cicero Prado started the manufac- 
ture of cardboard as a means of utiliz- 
ing rice straw and this eventually led 
him into the production of paper. 

In some respects the fazenda or plan- 
tation is a feudal domain, benevolently 
administered by Mr. Prado. Coruputuba 
is a self-contained village of 5,000 of 
whom about 1,700 work in the rice fields 
and 1,100 in the paper mill. Like many 
American paper companies, the Prado en- 
terprise includes a substantial housing de- 
velopment. There are nearly 700 modern 
cottages with plumbing and electricity, 
which his employes occupy rent free and 
which compare most favorably with the 
living quarters of the average Brazilian 
worker. Available to employes are free 
movies, a cooperative purchasing com- 
pany, dental and medical services, and 
other facilities supplied by the corpo- 
ration. In reflection of low productivity 
and general labor conditions in Brazil, 
wages are far below those paid in the 
U. S., but the workers are able to live 
in reasonable comfort. 

The paper mill has its own forge, ma- 
chine shop, electrical repair shop, auto 
repair shop, and carpentry shop. Since 
replacement parts are difficult to obtain, 
the company has equipped itself to manu- 
facture or assemble many items of a fair- 
ly complicated nature. The mill has idle 
facilities for producing its own power 
from diesel fuel, but at present finds it 
cheaper to purchase power. 

The raw materials consumed in the mill 
consist of rice straw, groundwood pulp of 
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its own manufacture, and imported chem- 
ical pulp. The groundwood is made in 
part from eucalyptus, a tree developed to 
an astonishing extent in Brazil. Mr. Prado 
told me that an acre of land planted with 
eucalyptus will grow 800 to 1000 trees to 
cutting size in eight years. The wood is 
suitable for cabinet work as well as pulp, 
while the slabs make an economical fuel. 
The total cost involved is unbelievably 
low. Since eucalyptus is a short-fibered 
wood, some pine is also used. 

The two grinders of three pockets each 
are followed by four wet machines with 
a capacity of up to 80 tons per day. The 
pulp is prepared for the paper machines 
by breaking in rotating stone pulp 
breakers and by beating and refining in 
Hollanders and Dilts Hydrafiners. 


Description of Machines 


The Cicero Prado mill has four pa- 
per machines, of which three were run- 
ning at the time of my visit. One is a 
112-inch cylinder machine of four molds 
with a large dryer similar in general ap- 


pearance to a Yankee. This machine pro- 
duces cardboard, using a very large pro- 
portion of groundwood. Banning & Sey- 
bold of Duren, Germany, built the ma- 
chine, which includes a unique closed 
water system on which Mr. Prado has 
exclusive Brazilian rights. 

The second machine is a Swedish Karl- 
stad Fourdrinier, built especially for 
glassine and hence of particular interest 
to me. Although 116 inches wide, its daily 
production is only about 20 tons due to 
lack of sufficient dryers. The wet end has 
three Erkenzators. Following the ma- 
chine is a 56-inch supercalender of Ger- 
man make with 16 hot rolls. This Four- 
drinier also makes a high grade writing 
paper, the so-called parchmentized bond 
which is very popular in Brazil. 

The third machine is a combination 
Escher Wyss from Germany, with six 
cylinder molds below and a Fourdrinier 
above. Such combination machines are 
more common in South America than in 
the United States. According to Mr. 
Prado, this machine was idle because its 


production was too costly for the local 
market. 

The fourth machine is a 104-inch Four- 
drinier with two large cylinder dryers. 
It was then operating on imitation kraft, 
but also produces parchmentized bond. 

Other equipment included an idle card- 
board machine for operation on rice straw 
only and five idle digesters which during 
the war produced alpha cellulose by the 
caustic process. The mill has a large fin- 
ishing and wrapping department where 
I estimated there were about 100 girls at 
work. This department operates on two 
shifts, the paper machines on three. 


Stress on Quality 


Although the Cicero Prado mill 
produced only about 10,000 tons of paper 
and paperboard in 1946, it ranked as the 
third largest Brazilian mill from the ton- 
nage standpoint, with about 6% of the 
total. In its specialized fields it was more 
important, producing 30% of the carton 
board, 10% of the writing paper, and 20% 


CIA AGRICOLA E INDUSTRIAL CICERO PRADO—paper mill at Coruputuba, Brazi]. Top: The mill, about 100 miles from Sao Paulo, has ground- 


wood mill and four machines. 


Lower left: Paper machine No. 2, a 116-inch Swedish Fourdrinier, makes writing paper and parchmentized bond. 


Lower right: Machine No. 4, 104-inch, produces imitation kraft and parchmentized bond. 
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AT THE MILL OF SENHOR PRADO. Top: Church which the company built for employes. Bottom: Residence and 
swimming pool of the owner, Cicero da Silva Prado. 


of the glassine, greaseproof, and vegetable 
parchment. 

Although many grades of paper manu- 
factured in Latin America are inferior by 
American standards, the Prado mill lays 
great stress on quality. I was particularly 
impressed with the bond paper, much ot 
it watermarked, and the coated board for 
cigaret packages. 

The Prado glassine is at something of 
a disadvantage, being manufactured en- 
tirely from dry pulp and without the 
introduction of plastic. Yet its quality ap- 
peared adequate for most of the limited 
uses to which glassine is put in the Brazil- 
ian market. Here, as elsewhere in South 
America, progress in modern food pack- 
aging technique cannot be compared with 
the U. S. 

There are indications in both Brazil 
and Argentina, however, of growing 
awareness of the advantages of protec- 
tive packaging and these countries may 
stand on the threshold of developments 
in this field which will duplicate our own 
experience of the past 25 years. From 
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what I: was able to observe, the Cicero 
Prado mill will be at the forefront of 
such an advance. 


New Fiber Made From 
Protein In Corn 


Virginia - Carolina Chemical Corp. of 
Richmond, Va.—in a new plant at Taft- 
ville, Conn.—has started to produce com- 
mercially Vicara, a new fiber made from 
zein, the protein in corn. 

The plant is equipped to turn out 35,000 
Ibs. a week. Several big textile mills were 
blending the fiber experimentally with 
rayon, acetate, nylon, cotton or wool. The 
finished blends were being tried in both 
men’s and women’s wear as well as in 
hosiery. 

Vicara can be bleached, made moisture 
repellent or moisture absorbent, has no 
offensive odor when wet and is highly 
resistant to carbonizing. It is naturally 
mothproof and resistant to mildew and 
shrinking. 


Senor Parente, Veteran Agent 
For Equipment in Mexico, Dies 


Eduardo Martinez Parente, a veteran 
representative of equipment and pulp 
companies in Mexico and always a graci- 
ous and genial host to visitors from neigh- 
boring countries, died recently in Mexico 
City. 

He represented Black-Clawson Co.- 
Shartle Bros.-Dilts Machine Works, Ap- 
pleton Wire Works, and Porritts & Spen- 
cer, Ltd., Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., and 
previously had represented major U. S. 
pulp companies. He was widely known in 
management of Mexican paper and rayon 
mills. 

At the time of his death, Sr. Parente 
was endeavoring to obtain new and more 
authentic information on the extent of 
Mexican timber from the Direccion For- 
estal de Casa y Pesca, in the Department 
of Agriculture for this magazine, and in 
one of his sparking letters he reportea 
they had told him to come back a few 
months later. “There is a Spanish prov- 
erb: ‘Las cosas de palacio marchan de- 
spacio’ (things of the palace go slowly),” 
he wrote. 


Many Mills in Mexico 
Are Buying Equipment 

The extent to which the mills of Mexico 
are modernizing their establishments and 
enlarging them, reported in several ar- 
ticles recently in this magazine, is further 
revealed in an announcement by Black- 
Clawson Co.—Shartle Bros.—Dilts Ma- 
chine Works, showing that their equip- 
ment has gone into 21 mills in that coun- 
try. They named: 

Manuel Trigos A. 

United Shoe & Leather Co. 

Cartones San Rafael S. de R. L. 

Negociacion Papelera Mexicana 

Fabrica de Carton La Estrella 

La Victoria, S. A——Fabrica de Dulcas 

Fabrica de Papel Coyoacon 

Compania Industrial Papelera 

Hijos de Jose Ribot 

Empaques de Carton Titan 

Papelera de Chihuahua 

Manuel K Awad Fabrica “San Felipe” 

Teneria El Tigre 

Papelera Nacional, S. A. 

Fabrica de Carton La Purisima 

Fabricas de Papel Loreto Y Pena 

Fabrica de Carton Carte—Mex. 

Cia. Industrial Atenquique 

Cia Papelera El Fenix 

Compania De Las Fabricas de Papel 

“Plans for a number of additional mills are 
at present in the blueprint stage,” said the re- 
port. 


MITCHELL THOM, former Victoria, B. 
C., mill superintendent and now the paper 
mill manager for United Shoe & Leather 
Co. of Mexico City, spent a month in Cal- 
ifornia and British Columbia this fall. The 
Thoms and two of their daughters live 
at Alpes 445, Dept. 10, Lomas de Chapul- 
tepec, Mexico, D. F. Their daughter, 
Dorothy, is a nurse at Watsonville, Calif. 


HAROLD A. SOTHERN, U. S. represent- 
ative for Los Cerritos Pulp & Paper Co., 
new Guatemala mill making corrugated 
board from bagasse, has moved from 341 
Madison Ave. to 230 Park Ave., New York 
City. 
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‘BAMA MILL OVER THE TOP 
Kimberly-Clark Work Progresses 


The Coosa River Newsprint Co. 
mill, now under construction at Childers- 
burg, Ala., where PULP & PAPER recently 
took these pictures, is now really over 
the financial hump. A group of 127 pub- 
lishers in 23 states and the District of 
Columbia have signed on the dotted line 
for more than $10,000,000 worth of stock. 
As previously reported there will also be 
a kraft pulp mill and some pulp will go 
to Kimberly-Clark Corp., builders and 
operation managers of the new mills at 
Childersburg. 

Thus, the greatest newspaper cooper- 
ative venture since the founding of the 
Associated Press has been consummated. 
Of course, from a 300 tons-a-day news- 
print mill a lot of the papers will get 
only very small amounts, but that only 
accentuates the importance of newsprint 
supply today in this country. 

They will pay the prevailing New York 
newsprint base price plus $4 zone dif- 
ferential. Publisher subscriptions went 
over the top at a meeting in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., in November and Clarence 
B. Hanson, Jr., Birmingham, Ala., News- 
Age-Herald publisher, has found himselt 
in a continuing job as president of the 
new company. He said “Kimberly-Clark 
is going to give us as good a sheet of 
32-lb. newsprint as is made anywhere.” 

Newspapers in 13 states of the South 
are share-holders. But many others are 
in the deal. Even the familiar (to paper~ 
makers) Appleton, Wis., Post Publishing 
Co., The Kansas City Star, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Wash- 
ington Star, Buffalo Express, Indianapolis 
Star, Philadelphia Bulletin, smaller pa- 
pers in Colorado, Ohio and Iowa, and just 
about all the well known newspapers 
throughout the South are part owners. 


Work Progressing Rapidly 


A glowing appraisal of the pros- 
pects of the Coosa River Newsprint Co. 
was given recently in Birmingham, where 
top executives of Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., were din- 
ner guests of Alabama Power Co. 

Ernst Mahler, distinguished engineer 
and executive vice president of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., predicted it will become one 
of the most successful plants of its kind 
on the continent. Favorable location in 
respect to timber supply, power and wa- 
ter; he said, provide exceptional advan- 
tages for the undertaking; and sale of its 
product to responsible publishers for the 
next ten years has been assured, as well 
as a long-term pulp contract for the en- 
tire output. 

Mr. Mahler is a director of Allis-Chal- 
mers, as also is Hugh Comer of Birming- 
ham. Both men are also directors of Coosa 
River Newsprint Co. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. had acquired 
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COOSA RIVER MEN at mill site (Left to right) WILLIAM E. HORNBECK, of Kimberly-Clark organization, 
Resident Manager of the mill. BEN NORWOOD, Accountant; C. C. LANDE, Chief Engineer; R. |. CLOWES, 
Cost Accountant. 





COOSA RIVER NEWSPRINT PLANT at Childersburg, Ala. Top, Coosa Pines Lodge, just completed by the company, 
can provide most excellent accommodations for 36 persons. Deep shade porches will be appreciated during 
Southern ths. Center, View of water purification plant, of 22-million gallon daily capacity of 
filtered water; this plant was obtained from the (U. S$.) Alabama Arsenal on a ready-to-go basis. Bottom, 
Arsenal, contains 5000 KW G. E. double extraction, 400 pounds (150 





Power plant, also obtained from Alab 
psi-60 psi) turbo-generators. 
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the large War Assets Administration in- 
stallation at Gadsden, Ala., to add to their 
manufacturing facilities, and the direc- 
tors with about 40 guests, also toured the 
Coosa River project. 

Rapid progress is being achieved in 
erection of the mill. Steel framework 
for the mill, the digester house and wash- 
er house has long been up. In laying out 
the mill, provision is made for expansion. 
The general office building was near com- 
pletion. 

To accommodate personnel and staff 
as well as company guests, there has 
been erected a commodious “Coosa Pines 


Lodge” that will take care of 36 persons. 
The lodge is adjacent to the mill site, 
yet not too close. Its rooms are finished in 
natural woods, with tasteful, excellent 
appointments. Accommodations include a 
lounge, a conference room, and a snack 
bar. A well extended roof is provided to 
create that deep shade so desirable in 
the South’s summer months. 

General contract for the project was 
awarded to F. H. McGraw & Co. (Hart- 
ford, Conn.) and Daniel Construction Co., 


Inc. (Greenville, S. C.). The first piling 


was driven May 5, 1948. Completion is 
scheduled for Jan. 1, 1950. 


LOUISIANA EXPERIMENT 


Black Water Irrigation at Springhill 


About 100 people including many farm- 
ers from the Springhill and Shreveport, 
La., areas watched with keen interest 
recently as a crew of men harvested a 
half-acre experimental corn crop on irri- 
gated waste lands of Southern Kraft Div., 
International Paper Co., at Springhill. The 
results were a yield of 1359 pounds of 
corn, 40 bushels to the acre, a good av- 
erage. 

C. W. Scott, technical assistant to I. Y. 
East, mill manager, explained that the ex- 
perimenters believe the mill black water 
was only slightly better than clear water 
for farming but that the lignite contained 
therein served to loosen the soil. 

The experiment showed a large supply 


NEW IP MILL TO 


International Paper Co.’s projected 
new hardwood kraft mill, announced in 
this magazine last month, will be erected 
at Natchez, Miss., to make 100,000 tons a 
year of dissolving pulp for rayon and 
plastics markets. The site selected will 
include 1,000 acres where St. Catherine 
Creek empties into the Mississippi, two 
miles below Natchez, Miss. 

Announcement was made’ jointly by 
Mayor Lucien Gwin of Natchez, the coun- 
ty board of supervisors and Natchez As- 
sociation of Commerce. 

Major J. H. Friend, IP vice president 
and general manager of its Southern Kraft 
Division accepted the site as a donation 
from the community. A bond election to’ 
raise $300,000 to purchase the land will he 
held early in 1949. A railroad right-of- 
way will be included. 

Natchez, roughly speaking, is at the hub 
of about a 75-mile diameter wheel around 


the rim of which are several important «. 
southern mills—at Hodge, West Monroe, ‘” 
Bastrop, Bogalusa and Elizabeth, La. It is }'% 
just about half-way between the big IP j’ 


mills at Bastrop, La., and New Orleans. 
It is about 75 miles southeast of Monroe, 
La. The closest mills to Natchez are those 
named above except for the new Johns- 
Manville plant built recently right a 
Natchez. 

The mill is to be erected in three sec- 
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of water in the company’s impounded 
basin may be used successfully for irri- 
gating all kinds of crops. Also in the tract 
were test plantings of tomatoes, turnips 
and peas. 

Sam Williamson, in charge of the tests, 
is chief chemist for International Paper. 
The abandoned hill farmland was plowed, 
disked and laid off to drain in October, 
1947. A three-foot levee was built around 
it, after, the land flooded and kept sub- 
merged until March 15. It was allowed 
to dry and on April 1 again disked, fertil- 
ized and bedded. Corn was seeded April 
18 and the water again flowed across the 
land twice in June and four times in 
July. 


BE AT NATCHEZ 


tions. When the first is completed it will 
employ from 800 to 1000 persons, with a 
payroll of two million dollars annually. 
Also, when the first unit has been com- 
pleted, work on the other two will start. 
When the second two units are completed 
the initial payroll will be doubled. 

Natchez reports were that the project 
may cost close to $20,000,000. 

The site is where the Mississippi’s high 
bluff land marches all the way up to the 
water’s edge. It overlooks the vast allu- 
vial lowlands of the Mississippi’s valley in 
Louisiana a large part of which are 
cloaked with hardwood forest. 


Sonoco Starts Up 
Its No. 8 Machine 


Sonoco Products Co. at Hartsville, S. C., 


. has started production from its eighth ma- 
_ chine, a Fourdrinier. 


The new machine is backed by a semi- 


¢¢ chemical pulp mill using Southern gum 
* wood obtained for the mill through con- 


tractors. The new machine has a capacity 
of 1000 feet per minute, producing 100 
tons of paper in 24 hours. It’s wire is 142 
inches. wide and it has 48 dryer rolls. 


‘RAYONIER INCORPORATED, with four 


mills in Washington and Florida, is bear- 
ing full cost of a new employes’ retirement 
income plan effective Jan. 1, 1949. 








SOUTH “= * 


WILLIAM H. BRYDGES, former vice 
president and now advisor on operations 
to National Container Corp., made a tour 
all the way across the country taking in 
superintendents’ meetings in Kalamazoo 
and Seattle after his return from France 
recently. Mr. Brydges, who lives in 
Lynchburg, Va., is the technical director 
for a group of four paperboard mills in 
France owned by Societe des Cartonner- 
ies de la Rochette. 


A. B. MARCHANT of Jarratt, Va., be- 
comes manager of the new Johns-Man- 
ville insulating board plant at Natchez, 
Miss., Jan. 1., suceeding Donald R. Seip, 
who took the plant through construction 
stages. Mr. Seip is returning east. Sev- 
eral new J-M plants are being built or 
enlarged. 


MILDRED JOAN WARNER, daughter of 
Herbert D. Warner, secretary-treasurer 
of Gulf States Paper Corp., wed Byron 
Arnold in a ceremony solemnized this fall 
in Los Angeles. 


NEW 1949 “TIMBERHOG” chain saw 
made by Reed-Prentice, address Dept. 54, 
Worcester, Mass., is available in 20, 24 
and 30-inch cutting capacities. With addi- 
tion of a helper’s end, it’s a two-man 
saw; without it, it’s a one-man saw. 


Dr. Pollak Speaks 
To Chemical Engineers 


Dr. Arthur Pollak, now consult- 
ing chemical engineer, New York City, 
formerly director of development depart- 
ment of West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co., Charleston, S. C., spoke at a recent 
Thursday evening meeting of the Junior 
Chemical Engineers of New York City. 

Dr. Pollak has been active in tall oil 
development for 20 years. The produc- 
tion of tall oil in this country has in- 
creased steadily since the first tall oil 
plant began regular operation around 
1930. Entire U. S. production in 1937 was 
20 millions pounds. More than 250 mil- 
lion pounds was produced and consumed 
in 1948. 

Biggest producer of tall oil in this coun- 
try is the Arizona Chemical Co., jointly 
owned by International Paper and Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. Other big producers 
are: Camp Mfg. Co., Champion Paper 
and Fibre Co., Continental Can Co., Gay- 
lord Container Corp., National Southern 
Products Corp., Newport Industries, Inc., 
North Carolina Pulp Co., Union Bag and 
Paper Corp., and West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co. Tall oil, now in wide use, has 
the important advantage of being low in 
price, of being available in a free market, 
with a large steady supply from depend- 
able, competitive domestic sources. 
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ABITIBIS NEW PLANTS 


Includes Latest Waterous Equipment 





EQUIPMENT AT ABITIBI‘S Thunder Bay Paper Co., near Port Arthur, Ont. (Left to right) One unit of two magazine grinders (provided by Woterous, 
Ltd., of Brantford, Ont.) driven with a 5500 HP motor placed between grinders. Control room for Waterous grinder installation is located on 
a mezzanine floor at end of grinder room. There's no sign of steam and vapor in this grinder room (picture at far right). This scene taken 
from control room and looking through a window, shows five lines of Waterous magazine grinders, powered by Westinghouse. Ross Engineering 
provided air supplement. 


Substantial additions and improve- 
ments have been made recently to various 
mills under the banner of Abitibi Power 
& Paper Co., one of Caanda’s largest pulp 
and paper organizations. 


One of the most interesting installa- 
tions was at the Thunder Bay mill at Port 
Arthur, Ont., where five lines of Waterous 
magazine grinders are now in operation. 


The Thunder Bay grinder room was 
built entirely new and it replaces the for- 
mer system of pocket grinders which oc- 
cupied space now accommodating stone 
mounting and handling facilities for the 
new installation. Incidentally, the Thun- 
der Bay units replace the pocket grinder 
installation at Current River, a short dis- 
tance from Port Arthur. 


The new grinder operating floor con- 
tains five lines of grinders, each of which 
consists of two hydraulic magazine grind- 
ers provided by Waterous Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., driven by one 5000-h.p. Westing- 
house synchronous motor at 257 RPM. 
The grinder and motor foundations of 
reinforced: concrete extend down to solid 
rock. It is estimated each grinder will 
produce,30 to 42 tons of groundwood per 
24 hours. z:: 

Apart from the loading of the grinders, 
which is done from the upper floor, the 
whole operation is now entirely automatic 
and the ropm in which the operation is 
centralized is entirely free of vapor. The 
room, in fact, is air-conditioned so that 
working conditions are ideal. High pro- 
duction is obtained from this type of 
grinder, two of the machines easily con- 
suming 5500 h.p. provided. 
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The load governing in this mill is not- 
able. A standard Wattmeter control is 
used for each motor, keeping a constant 
load on whatever it is set for. In addition 
to this the whole mill load is governed 
by the power consumed in the grinding 
room. The latest type of Waterous master 
governor is installed, and this works on 
the wattmeter governors on each line. 
Any number of lines can be cut in or out 
as desired. A very small percentage of 
the power used in the grinder room 
serves to straighten out the total mill 
load. 


The new grinder room is 77 ft. by 168% ft. and 
has a structural steel frame supported on rein- 
forced concrete foundation walls to a hard 
gravel stratum. The building is inclosed by 
brick and tile walls and a precast slab roof cov- 
ered with two inches of insulation and 5-ply 
built-up roof. Interior tile walls are covered 
with two coats of cement lime plaster. 


The monitor section has a concrete floor at 
each end, connected by a walkway along the 
belt conveyor to provide access for servicing 
the eonveyor and operating plows which deflect 
wood to any desired position in the bin, on the 
charging floor. 


The charging floor, on reinforced concrete and 


. supported on structural steel, has storage ca- 


pacity of about 300 cords, confined by wooden 
barriers for safety and convenience. The steel 
magazines are charged manually from storage. 

The sub-floor concrete was constructed to pro- 
vide two stock channels, two pipe tunnels, two 
grinder vapor exhaust ducts, one motor ventila- 
tion duct and two floor drains. Tracks were laid 
in the concrete floor along each side of the 
room for the transportation of stone trucks. 
Trolley beams are provided over each line of 
grinders for the full width of the building, and 
one intermediate beam extending from the 
north track to the new stone mounting lathe in 
the old grinder motor room. 


The grinders are fed with 50-inch wood. The 
magazines are provided with a recording chain 
counter for measuring the production of each 
grinder. Hydraulic pressure is supplied to the 
pressure shoe which forces the wood against 
the 67 inch (diameter) by 54 inch stones from 
a pumping plant at 300 p.s.i. for the grinding 
stroke and 120 p.s.i. for the return stroke. The 
four pressure shoes on each grinder line are 
operated automatically, so that only one show 
can reverse at a time, to load the Westinghouse 
motor as smoothly as possible. 


A Foxboro automatic temperature controller 
on the white water showers to each grinder pit 
maintains the desired stock temperature. 


Ross Air System Described 


The grinder room heating and ventilating 
system by Ross Engineering Co. is controlled 
automatically to produce any desired tempera- 
ture as economically as possible. Outside air is 
drawn in by two fans at one end of the charging 
floor, heated as required and distributed by 
overhead ducts to the main floor. This warm air 
is exhausted through a concrete duct along 
each side wall of the charging floor to two fans 
which distribute the air, heated again if neces- 
sary, to heat the charging floor, or exhaust it 
outside the building in the summer if no heat 
is required. Two fans, one at each end of the 
motor ventilation duct, draw in air from outside 
for cooling the motors. One fan located in screen 
room basement exhausts vapor to the outside 
from the grinders, the grinder stock channels 
and the area over the coarse screens in the 
screen room basement, after passing it through 
a spray chamber and eliminaters to remove 
suspended pulp. 


The new screen room is 48 ft. by 138% ft 
Features of the equipment here are two Haug 
refiners and two Haug drainers, four Cowan 
fine screens and four Oliver filters, together 
with the necessary head boxes, control gates and 
hoppers, the latter being of steel construction 
with a Heresite coating on the interior surfaces 
All process piping in the new screen room and 
grinder room over 6 inches in diameter is Armco 
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spiral-welded pipe, flanged joints, prefabricated 
and Lithcoted on internal surfaces. 

Centralization of groundwood operations at 
Thunder Bay with a new wood preparation and 
groundwood plant was one of the first decisions 
of President D. W. Ambridge following re- 
organization of Abitibi in 1946. Most of the 
planning and supervising was shouldered by 
Frank Browne, manager; John Bourke, resident 
engineer, and Alex Thrasher, electrical super- 
intendent. 

A Big Program at Other Mills 

At other Abitibi mills important 
changes have been made, too, with a view 
of increasing or improving production. 
In 1948 the company derived full advan- 
tage from the rehabilitation work carried 
out at Sturgeon Falls and Beaupre as 
well as at Port Arthur. 

At Sturgeon Falls, production of cor- 
rugating board began a year ago, and at 
Beaupre manufacture of unbleached sul- 
fite for sale began last June, the excess 
capacity which existed at that mill being 
used for the purpose. 

At the Smooth Falls mill a new caustic 
extraction plant went into operation re- 
cently, improving quality of the bleached 
sulfite. At Port Arthur production start- 
ed on machine-coated paper—a new de- 
parture in Canadian papermaking, this 
being a project of the subsidiary Provin- 
cial Paper Co. 

The board machine at Iroquois Falls 
was speeded up, producing 40% more 
board of improved quality for Canada 
and export to U. S. 


Waterous Grinders at Iroquois Falls 


Construction of a new groundwood mill 
and woodroom at Iroquois Falls, with 
Waterous equipment, is well advanced. 
Modernization of machinery at Beaupre 
in Quebec, Iroquois Falls, Port Arthur 
and Pine Falls, the latter being Manitoba 
Paper Co., is being carried out. 

Total newsprint capacity of “Abitibi’s 
various mills at the close of last year was 
648,500 tons, Iroquois Falls being the big- 
gest producer, followed by Sault Ste Ma- 
rie, Port Arthur (Thunder Bay), Fort 
William, Pine Falls and Beaupre. 

At Smooth Rock Falls 63,000 tons of 
bleached sulfite pulp was produced, at 
Sault Ste Marie 33,000 tons and Beaupre 
manufactured 6,200 tons of unbleached 
sulfite, with Sturgeon Falls producing 
30,000 tons of corrugated board, Iroquois 
Falls, 16,000 tons of board; Provincial a 
total of 63,500 tons of fine papers. 


Newfoundland and B. C. Mills 
In 3-Nation Deal 


Newfoundland mills supplied 25,000 
cords of pulpwood and Powell River Co. 
supplied 5,000 tons of sulfite pulp in a 
three-way deal with Australia and the 
United Kingdom to save dollar expendi- 
tures in the two sterling countries. 

Instead of Australia having to pay dol- 
ars for Canadian newsprint, pulp and 
pulpwood will be shipped to the United 
Kingdom and with British groundwood, 
will be converted into 42,600 tons of news- 
print and transported in that form to 
Australia. Australia would have been able 
to purchase only 11,000 tons of newsprint 
from Canada for the same dollar expendi- 
ture. 
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50 YEARS AS MANAGER! 


Walter Wentworth’s Unique Record 


WALTER V. WENTWORTH, 
Mills Manager of the 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre 
Co. in Maine since 1899, 
passed his 85th birthday 
Dec. 11. Every executive 
in Penobscot and Tileston 
& Hollingsworth has come 
under his influence and 
teachings. 





In just a few more months—on 
June 6 to be exact—it will be- 50 years 
since Walter V. Wentworth took over his 
present duties as manager of mills of the 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., at Great 
Works, Maine. 

Just think of it! Fifty years in the top 
spot in one of the best known companies 
in this industry and one of the important 
quality pulp producers. We decided it 
was just about time that some one got 
around to giving this remarkable gentle- 
man a little attention. 

Besides his experience in pulp produc- 
tion and chemical training, Mr. Went- 
worth has long been close to timberland 
management, engineering, and financial 
management. In fact, every executive 
virtually in the pulp company, in the 
home offices in Boston and in the affili- 
ated Tileston & Hollingsworth mill in 
Hyde Park, a southern suburb of Boston 
(which this magazine pictured and de- 
scribed in an illustrated article a few 
years ago), have actually received most 
of their training and knowledge from Mr. 
Wentworth. 


On Dec. 11, Mr. Wentworth was 85 
years old—still carrying on and in the very 
state where he was born—his native town 
being Rockland, Me. 


There was no earthly use of this maga- 
zine trying to get a story about Mr. Went- 
worth from Mr. Wentworth. But thanks 
to Amor Hollingsworth and his son, who 
head up the two companies, and espe- 
cially to Eugene H. Clapp, treasurer of 
both companies, who gave of his time to 
prepare material for us, we make a poor 
effort to do justice to this record. 

Mr. Wentworth began his career 
in the industry in 1887 at Ticonderoga 
Pulp and Paper Co. as a chemist. He 
had received his A.B. degree in 1886 from 
Bowdoin College, graduating as a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. While in college he 
was in charge of the Chemical Laboratory 
his last two years. 

After graduation he stayed at Bowdoin 
as assistant in Chemistry for one year. 
He obtained his A.M. degree at this time. 
Mr. Wentworth is at present an Overseer 
of the college and several years ago was 
awarded an Honorary Degree of Sc.D. 

In 1888 he became superintendent of 


the Ticonderoga mill. Many modern fea- 
tures for pulp mills started at Ticon- 
deroga under Mr. Wentworth’s admini- 
stration, including diaphragm screens, 
forced circulation by use of a steam in- 
spirator, and two particular items origi- 
nated by Mr. Wentworth himself, the 
elevated blow pit and the thickener which 
was the beginfhig of the Decker Washer. 

Mr. Wentworth made two visits to 
Great Works to see some of the equip- 
ment used at the Penobscot Chemical 
Fibre Co. soda mill, and officials of the 
company were so impressed by him that 
in 1899 he was offered the job as super- 
intendent, and decided to accept. 

He assumed the position of manager of 
mills, which he still occupies today, at the 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., Great 
Works, Me., on June 6, 1899. When he 
arrived he found the mill operating six 
digesters and having an output of 30 tons 
a day. Now it has capacity for 215 tons 
a day of sulfite soda pulp. The 84-inch 
drying machine over which the pulp was 
run is still in operation, although it has 
undergone some changes. 

The Oxford Paper Co. in Rumford was 
just starting up at the time of Mr. Went- 
worth’s arrival at Great Works and almost 
all the experienced men at Penobscot, 
with the exception of digester, boiler and 
machine crews had gone to work at the 
new Rumford plant. Therefore, not only 
did he have to take over production and 
chemical ends of the mills, but he also 
had to break in thoroughly inexperienced 
men on the evaporators, wash tanks, re- 
pair crews and in other departments. 

One interesting fact is that before the 
turn of the cenfury, PCF was able to buy 
all the wood that it wanted at $4.00 per 
cord. The company never had to go out 
and procure any wood as more than suf- 
ficient number of men applied at the mill 
wishing to sell pulpwood. 


The company commenced buying tim- 
berlands during the early 1900’s and now 
owns more than 500,000 acres in the state 
of Maine. 

In 1900 the presently used large 118- 
inch soda drying machine was added. Two 
years later the company started a hydro- 
electric power house to generate powe? 
to run the mills, as the old saw mill had 
been washed out in the flood of that year. 
With this development also began the 
manufacture of electrolytic bleach, and in 
the following year, 1903, the electrifica- 
tion of the soda mill. In 1915 a sulfite 
mill, its daily production around 60 tons, 
was erected. 

Modernization of the Penobscot Mills 
began in 1936 with the installation of a 
Tomlinson recovery furnace in the soda 
mill, a Babcock & Wilcox boiler, high 
density bleachers, high pressure boiler, 
and a high density turbine the exhaust 
from which is used for mill operation in 
periods of low water. 
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POWER 


International Diesels are performance-proven. They have given 
remarkably dependable and economical service as the engines in 
International Diesel Crawler tractors. There just isn’t any rougher 
work for an engine. Heavy loads, tough working conditions and 
long hours of operation all combine to give a crawler tractor 
engine a real going over. 

Make no mistake about it. International Diesels are perform- 
ance proven. You can be sure that you get full measure of profit- 
producing power from any International Diesel you select. 

See your International Industrial Power Distributor or Dealer 
about your power requirements. He handles the full line of 
International Diesel and gasoline power units listed at the right. 

He will be glad to help you select the right International 
Power Unit for your specific requirements. And you'll get the 
benefit of profit-producing power. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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INTERNATIONAL ENGINES are ovail- 
able as complete power units in the fol- 
lowing models: 


DIESEL: UD-24..... 180 h.p. @ 1375 r.p.m. 
UD-18A....125 h.p. @ 1600 r.p.m. 
UD-16..... 100 h.p. @ 1800 r.p.m. 
UD-14A.... 76 h.p. @ 1400 r.p.m. 
ae 53 h.p. @ 1500 r.p.m. 
UD- 6..... 39 h.p. @ 1500 r.p.m. 

GASOLINE: U-9....... 55 hp. @ 1500 r.p.m. 
U-6. ccc v8 41 hp. @ 1500 r.p.m. 
ORE. 31% hp. @ 1800 r.p.m. 
re 22 hp. @ 1800 r.p.m. 


ee ee 
Write for informative catalogs 
on International Power Units: 
Form A-54-LL 
INTERNATIONAL ENGINES 
AND POWER UNITS 
Gas, Gasoline or Distillate 
Form A-251«LL 
fNTERNATIONAL DIESEL ENGINES 
AND POWER UNITS 


Listen to James Melton on ‘‘Harvest of Stars’ every Wednesday evening—CBS 


CRAWLER TRACTORS 
: ay WHEEL TRACTORS 
DIESEL ENGINES 


POWER UNITS 
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“The outlook for a permanent timber supply in North America sufficient for all our needs is more hopeful 
today than at any time in the past.”—Royal S. Kellogg, secretary of Newsprint Service Bureau, New York, 
in address Dec. 1 at N.Y. State College of Forestry. 


ONTARIO MECHANIZED LOGGING 


of mechanized logging equipment in the 
woods of Ontario is Marathon Paper Mills 
of Canada which operates in the Stevens 
district a thoroughly modern camp using 
methods which, while they might be re- 
garded as more or less conventional on 


One of the ig in the adoption 


the West Coast, are revolutionary when - 


compared with procedure in Eastern Can- 
ada a year or so ago. 

Mechanized logging has passed the ex- 
perimental stage with the Marathon or- 
ganization, and the company’s manage- 
ment is convinced of its advantages. 

“It is beginning to look as though 
mechanical logging might change the 
whole concept of woods operations,” says 
P. V. LeMay, operating manager of Mar- 
athon’s woodlands division, which is head- 
ed by H. P. Klinestiver, vice president. 

Chairman of the board of Marathon 
Corp. is D. C. Everest, who heads the 


organization at Rothschild, Wis. John 
Stevens, president of Marathon of Canada, 
is also in Rothschild. R. T. Steedman is 
resident manager at Marathon, Ont., and 
Grant Ross is mill manager. 

Pulpwood from the Stevens and other 
camps is transported to the new 300-ton 
bleached sulfate mill operated at Marathon 
on the north shore of Lake Superior. 

The experience of Marathon with mech- 
anized logging has ben somewhat the same 
as that of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Mills whose extensive operations 
out of Forestville, Que., were described 
for the first time in the June issue of 


PULP & PAPER. 

“All that Marathon has done is to take 
what was believed to be the most appro- 
priate methods and equipment and inte- 
grate them into a system applicable to 
local conditions,” says Mr. LeMay. 

“Progress and experimentation are, 


SKIDDING TREE LENGTHS from strip to slasher using International diesel tractor and arch, at Marathon Corp.’s 





Canadian oper 





however, continuing. We have no expec- 
tation of achieving the all-time formula 
for successful mechanical logging. As long 
as operations continue, experimentation 
will go on. 


Mechanical Logging Economical 


“Marathon believes that mechanical log- 
ging is more economical and more effi- 
cient than the old, manual type of logging. 
This much Marathon knows from com- 
parative performance and comparative 
costs. Furthermore, generally speaking, 
men earn higher wages with less muscular 
effort. Back-breaking lifting is entirely 
eliminated.” 

The main woods equipment used by 
Marathon consists of six Lidgerwood cable 
yarders, six Skagit yarders, and three 
Blair Equipment units. The company has 
been using Caterpillar D4’s and D6’s and 
has also had good service from Interna- 
tional tractors. International TD9’s and 
TD14’s are used increasingly. 

“We have also International ID9’s 
(wheel tractors) which have many ad- 
vantages where long distance skidding 
is done over the same trail”, says Mr. 
LeMay. “We shall probably use more of 
them as time goes on. We also believe 
that we will more or less standardize on 
TD14’s as the main skidding tractor.” 

For sulkies Marathon uses three Isaac- 
son Iron Works (Seattle, Wash.) crawler 
arches, nine Dominion sulkies, four Hy- 
sters (Portland, Ore.) and 14 Pascol (Port 
Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Port Arthur, 
Ont.) sulkies. 

One Montague, re-designed, slasher is 
employed and ten Nesco units. 

Marathon operates International KS7 
and International KB8 trucks, and will 
probably standardize on the latter. 

In addition to advantages previously 
outlined Marathon operators believe 
mechanized logging is less wasteful than 
any other method used so far in Ontario. 
Test measurements on sample acres have 
shown as much as 8% more wood har- 
vested off an acre. Mechanical logging has 
largely eliminated high grading, as the 
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FIVE...SIX... 


pick up sticks 










The American Dieselectric is both a 
locomotive and a crane. But when you see it handling 
pulpwood, you will classify it also as a first class 
loader and stacker. Specially designed models like this 
one, built for Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, 
cut the cost of “picking up sticks” to rock bottom. 
Notice the high, off-center cab, which lets the operator 
see the top of high pulpwood piles. Think of diesel 
power to the deck, electric power to the wheels . . . the 
great, basic invention that made the DIESELECTRIC. 
With 14,000 Ibs. of wearing parts eliminated; with 
new, speedy “live boom”’ action; with a wonderfully 
clean, efficient machinery deck, the AMERICAN 
DIESELECTRIC offers such savings that it actually 
pays for itself in five years! Want more facts? Mail the 
coupon for illustrated catalog. 


American Hoist 
and DERRICK COMPANY 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Plant No. 2: So. Kearny, N.J. 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK ¢ PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO 


JANUARY, 1949 
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AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK CO., St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Please send me Catalog 600-L-4, on the 
American Dieselectric Locomotive Crane 
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MECHANIZED LOGGING AT MARATHON CORP.’S CANADIAN OPERATIONS: 
(Top, left) Over-all view of slasher in operation showing, right to left, skidwayman, slasher operator, truck driver and stamper and top loader. 
(Top, right) Closeup of slasher operator and stamper. Circular saw is a Simonds. 
(Lower, left) Cold decking tree lengths using high lead to take wood out of pot hole. 
(Lower, right) Closeup of top loader at work. 


difference between cutting good and in- 
ferior stands is greatly reduced. 

Mechanical logging, too, can be carried 
on at any season except during the spring 
break-up and this is conducive to a year- 
round operation and full-time employ- 
ment. The company finds that young 
lumberjacks prefer to work on mechanical 
operations and the establishment of more 
or less permanent forest communities has 
been greatly stimulated. 

There is also the advantage of insuring 
greater forest protection because slash is 
lopped evenly on the ground, and no large 
piles of slash or winrows are left through- 
out the operation. During the operation 
itself the crew works in a very small area 
compared to the old-style logging, and in 
a few minutes it is possible to view the 
whole operation on a 80-man camp. 


“Open Air Factory” 


At the Marathon holdings mechani- 
cal logging is rapidly becoming what might 
be called an “open-air factory”, according 
to Mr. LeMay. The woodlands division 
recognizes, two mechanical logging sys- 
tems: one in which an area to be logged 
should be clear cut; and one in which 
some form of selective logging is done. 
These two types differ only in methods 
by which tree lengths are delivered to the 
slasher. 

In the average clear-cutting operation, 
organization would be somewhat as fol- 
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lows: Four three-drum cable yarders; 
three tractors, preferably 9-ton, at least 
one of which must have a bulldozer; two 
large capacity sulkies; two slashers; trucks 
of a number and type varying with the 
length of the haul. 

The productive crew for such an opera- 
tion would be as follows: Seven to 10 
fallers and limbers, 12 to 20 chokermen, 
4 signalmen, 6 skidway men, 2 slasher op- 
erators, 2 top loaders, truck drivers as re- 
quired, 2 sub-foremen, one foreman, one 
mechanic or maintenance man. 

In typical selective logging the follow- 
ing equipment would be used: Seven to 
10 tractors; 7 to 10 arches, 2 slashers, 
trucks as required, depending on length 
of haul. 

The selective cutting crew consists of 
7 to 10 tractor men, 12 to 20 chokermen, 
6 skidway men, 2 slasher operators, 2.top 
loaders, truck drivers as required, 2 sub- 
foremen, one foreman, one mechanic, one 
maintenance man. 

Generally speaking, on a clear cutting 
area skidding will be done nearly twice 
as far as on a selective logging area. This 
allows for wider spacing of truck roads. 
Production per day will also be somewhat 
higher. 

The slasher consists primarily of a cir- 
cular saw which may be moved up and 
down by the operator. The saw is fed by 
means of a live roller conveyer operated 
by a pedal manipulated by the operator. 


It wil! be skidded from here to slasher by tractor and arch. 


Trees are dropped on the skidway and 
from there rolled onto the feeding con- 
veyer, then to the saw as needed, which 
cuts them into 100-inch lengths. These 
100-inch lengths drop by gravity onto a 
double endless chain conveyer which 
raises them high enough to be loaded 
onto the waiting truck, either a self- 
dumping unit or semi-trailer type, de- 
pending on the length of the haul. 


Selective Logging 


On a selective logging job the only 
difference is there are no high lead cable 
skidders and consequently more tractors 
are required, sometimes as many as four 
per slasher to keep the slasher going. 
These go to the stump where chokermen 
hook their loads onto the tractor and arch. 
The tractor must therefore do its own 
yarding at every turn. 

Trees are felled at ground level so that 
tractors and sulkies may pass over the 
entire cutting area with minimum dif- 
ficulty. Strips may vary in width aad 
shape but in general they are about 60 
ft. wide. As trees are felled in a “herring- 
bone pattern” with tops towards the cable 
yarder, fallers have only to limb trees, 
cut away the tops with an axe and clear 
brush from tops and butts to facilitate 
scaling and tallying and the tractor pick- 
up. A considerable saving of ‘wood is af- 
fected here. Big tops can no longer be 
hidden in the brush and high stumps are 
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self- One big Northeast pulp logger reports that mechanization has 
de- stepped up pulp log production by 40% more wood per man. The 
tractor logging equipment and the. portable high-lead decking 
system shown here get much of the credit. The high-speed CARCO 
“R” Hoist supplies the pull for steady log gathering in all kinds 
only of weather. 
able “The portable high-lead system just can’t be beat” for gather- 
tors ing logs over rough terrain or marshy land, and especially in clear 
four cutting operations. In stands inaccessible to vehicles, your hoist 
ying. ‘ high-lead system equips you with a powerful arm to reach out 
men and pull in the logs regardless of ground conditions. 
rch. High production is essential to profitably log small timber such 
own as pulpwood and the fast line speeds of the “R” Hoist give you 
the additional logs to make up for lack of size in timber. Tractor 
that mobility minimizes down time. This Northeast logger moves the 
the set-up several hundred feet and resets in only 20 minutes. 
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eliminated. Six inches is considered a 
high stump, even for a large tree. Fallers 
have been encouraged to cut low stumps 
by being paid for their work on a stump 
diameter basis. 

Each unit has a scaler who measures 
the butts soon after the trees are felled. 
The faller often moves about with the 
scaler to make sure that no trees are 
missed. The rates paid vary with species 
and cutting conditions. A government 
scaler makes an accurate stack measure- 
ment of the wood after it has been loaded 
on trucks. His measurement forms the 
basis for company records and stumpage 
payments and is periodically checked 
against the measurement made for fallers. 


Productive Bonus Basis 


Fallers are the only men on the 
mechanical logging operation remaining 
on piece work. The rest of the crew is 
on a “productive bonus basis”. Varying 
with the chance and conditions, a task 
is set for each week. All wood produced 
above this task is bonused at the rate of 
$2.50 per cord. The non-productive crew 
—cooking staff, etc.—receive 7% each. The 
remainder of the bonus is shared equally 
among all the productive crew except.the 
fallers. This amounts to from 2 to 3%%, 
or even 4% per individual in some cases. 

Choking is the most exacting job in the 
operation. It takes considerable planning 
to get the maximum number of logs for 
each cable load or under the arch, and 
good chokermen cannot be trained over- 
night. 

“It takes considerable teamwork on the 
part of the tractor drivers, high lead op- 
erators and chokermen to keep logs on the 
skidway ready for slashing”, says Mr. 
LeMay. “By timing themselves carefully 
they usually manage to avoid traffic jams, 
or worse—an empty skidway. 

“The sawyer is the pace-setter for the 
entire crew. As the trees roll onto the 
rollers, he applies power with a foot pedal. 
The logs move under the saw and across 
the cutting table. The 44-inch Simonds 
saw descends and the 100-inch sticks are 
caught up by conveyer dogs, escalated to 
the apron and dropped onto the waiting 
truck. 

“Several ways have been figured out 
to save wood as it moves through the 
slasher. For instance, if a log is coming 
toward the saw small end first, the sawyer 
will advance it just so far, until the butt 
end is opposite one of the 100-inch marks 
on the conveyer. Then he cuts off the 
short top end and throws it aside for fuel- 
wood. The remainder will be cut into 100- 
inch lengths, including the butt end, which 
is cut last. 

“The company stamp, which in this case 
is required, is hammered onto each piece 
as it is escalated up the loading conveyer 
by the truck driver who stands there for 
that purpose. 

The last man to handle the wood before 
it is unloaded on ice or water is the top 
loader. He stands on a raised platform 
beside the truck and flips the sticks into 
the better positions for a balanced load 
as they fall off the conveyer apron. These 
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aprons are operated hydraulically and can 
be raised or lowered as the apron piles up. 

“Moving a slasher unit calls for co- 
operation. It is possible for the yarder, 
slasher, arches, tools, fuel tank, oil drums, 
loader’s platform and other equipment to 
be moved and set up in new positions and 
to be in operation again in about two 
hours. This is a most important factor 
in Marathon’s concept of mechanized log- 
ging. 


Capital Costs Reduced 


“By using light, mobile equipment, 
capital costs are greatly reduced in com- 
parison with costs of heavier types of 
equipment. The unit is moved to the 
wood, not the wood to the unit, and skia- 
ding distances are kent tn » minimum 
in keeping with the most economical spac- 
ing of haul roads. 

“This spacing varies with conditions. 
It might average a quarter mile or more 
in cable skidding and somewhat less where 
tractor skidding alone is practised. Some 
of these roads are more or less permanent 
and are called main roads. They will be 
used for several years. Most, however, are 
temporary summer or winter roads, built 
at minimum expense. 

“Marathon believes that it has gone 
to the extreme in choosing light equip- 
ment. Weight has not been sacrificed for 
strength and performance.” 

Chief engineer for the wododlands op- 
erations under LeMay is William Mair. 
Purchasing agent is Ben Midgley; con- 
troller is Charles Lee; chief forester, 
George Sonley; personnel manager, G. K. 
Eoll; divisional superintendent, J, Stil- 
well; district superintendent at Stevens, 
E. A. Lunam; district superintendent at 
Caramat, H. Kagetsu; chief fire inspector, 
Harry Bishop, and marine engineer, E. O. 
Ormsby. 


Purchases Timberlands 


St. Mary’s Kraft Corp., St. Mary’s, Ga., 
has acquired 25,000 acres of forest lands 
in Duval and Clay counties. The company 
paid $350,000 for the acreage. 





F. H. DAVIS (left), formerly manager of Spruce Falls 
Power and Paper Co. mill at Kapuskasing has been 
transferred to position of Staff Superintendent of 
Newsprint, in Kimberly-Clark Corp.'s Neenah, Wis., 
office. He will be in charge of newsprint production 
at both Spruce Falls and Coosa River Newsprint 
mill now under construction. 


WILLIAM E. McCRAW (right), has joined the sales 
dept. of Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. He 
will be a special representative of the company in 
the logging field. Mr. McCraw was a forest en- 
gineer for Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., 
Ltd., prior to his present position. 





Pine Disease Threatens 
Timber in South 

Littleleaf disease has adversely af- 
fected 30 million acres of shortleaf pine 
in the Piedmont area and threatens to 
wipe out at least half of the shortleaf 
stand east of the Mississippi river, accord- 
ing to Henry J. Malsberger, forester- 
general manager of Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association. The Associa- 
tion, with mills in the affected area, is 
asking for an emergency federal alloca- 
tion of $150,000 to fight the threat. 
Twenty-five million cords of pulpwood 
are threatened. 

The threat against shortleaf, and possi- 
bly loblolly pine, has been discussed and 
concerted action agreed upon by In- 
ternational Paper Co., West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co., Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., Gair Woodlands Corp., North Caro- 
lina Pulp Co., Macon Kraft Corp., and 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

The funds requested would be adminis- 
tered jointly by the U. S. Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering. 


Production of Pulpwood 
In Mid-West Drops 

Pulpwood production in Michigan de- 
clined about 20% during 1947, according 
to a survey of the U. S. Forest Service re- 
cently released. Minnesota’s production 
was also down, approximately 13%, with 
only Wisconsin increasing its production 
last year. 

In all Lake states pulpwood production 
in 1947 was about 10% under the 1946 fig- 
ure, according to survey figures. Total 
production was set at 2,024,000 cords. 

Aspen was the principal special pro- 
duced with pine a close second. Pulp- 
wood produced in the region and shipped 
out to other areas approximated 47,000 
cords, with imports from Canada and the 
Western states totaling some 686,000 cords 
or 26% of the total purchased. 


Carco Men In All 
Regions of the U.S. 

George Carr, Mid-west and Eastern 
sales manager for Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Renton, Washington, announced at his 
Chicago offices, 224 S. Michigan, comple- 
tion of recent moves of Carco representa- 
tives into the field. Lyle Lindquist is at 
Minneapolis and covers Minnesota, North- 
ern Wisconsin and Michigan; R. J. Sin- 
clair has his offices at Philadelphia and 
works throughout the East and Northeast 
and down to North Carolina where 
Wayne Lindgren’s territory begins for the 
southern states. Lindgren has offices at 
Atlanta. 


Mechanization 

Canadian International Paper Co. has 
been making extensive use of west coast- 
manufactured donkey engines in its Que- 
bec operations, and mechanized camps, 
well equipped, have been established by 
Marathon Paper Mills of Canada in north- 
ern Ontario, by Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration at Anticosti Island, and by 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper & Paper 
Co. 
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PLANT CORROSION TESTS* IN TOP OF CRUDE TOPPING TOWER 


























Corrosion rate, 
Material inch penetration per year 
NN 5 isi ce ewe tuk witike Oeeanieealh sink 0.003 
er are ee, eee 0.006+ 
LARC LE TEL, i 0.0177 
18-8 Mo stainless steel (type 316)....... 0.053} 
18-8 stainless steel (type 304)...........| Completely corroded away 





*in straight run gasoline vapor in top of tower. Average temperature 
250° F. Duration of test, 60 days. West Texas crude. 





{These materials suffered pitting attack. 
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PLANT CORROSION TESTS* IN BOTTOM OF CRUDE TOPPING TOWER 


























13 percent Cr steel (type 410)........... 


| Corrosion rate, 

Material a; inch penetration per year — 

err ror Te  . aaa 

Nickel... ...............++++2+++++++--, Completely corroded away 

AS NEI 0.0002 

18-8 Mo stainless steel (type 316)... . | Less than 0.0001 eur 
-| 0.0014 





*At bottom of crude fractionating tower, approximately 5” above 
tray No. 38 near the overflow side. Average temperature 700° F. 
Duration of test 120 days. East Texas crude. 88 gal. per hr. Na2CO; 
injected into crude feed. 











Consider, first, the materials promising long life on 
your equipment; tests like these tell you that. 
Then weigh comparative cost figures, fabricating 
characteristics and any other factors involved. 
You find a safe and economical answer—the 
Lukens Clad Steel best meeting your requirements. 

Life of equipment is lengthened many times, 
reducing depreciation to a fraction. Maintenance 
costs are held to a minimum. Equipment is kept 
in service without interruption. Safe operation is 
assured. Think what all these advantages add 
up to! 


LUKENS 


Nickel-Clad Stainless-Clad 
Inconel-Clad Monel-Clad 


14 fl in . 1 
STEELS 
» E 4 4 4b 
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Lukens makes the most complete range of clad 
steels available from any source; Nickel-Clad, 
Stainless-Clad, Inconel-Clad and Monel-Clad 
Steels, in plates as wide as 178 inches or to over 3 
inches thick. Each has a uniform cladding of the 
corrosion-resistant metal permanently bonded to 
the steel backing plate. All are available in the 
extra-smooth sodium hydride finish. 

Bulletins 255 and 338 describe these Lukens 
Clad Steels. For copies, write Lukens Steel 
Company, 444 Lukens Building, Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania. 


¢ + SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL 





SOLID METAL ADVANTAGES WITH CLAD STEEL ECONOMY 
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WHITE BLACKBOARDS 
vat MADE OF PAPER 


Mok pee ITEM: The lastest development for school rooms ) 
is “white” blackboards made of plastic-coated fiber board. 

YWUOWYL Gone forever are the days of the little red schoolhouse. 

| And in its place are such revolutionary changes as 
it Taal) | “snowy white blackboards”, made of plastic-coated fiber 

| board. The coating is sprayed and baked on the light- 
weight fiber base providing a smooth, bright surface re- 
sistant to sunlight, water and cleaners. A special crayon 
eliminates chalk dust and is easily erased with a dry 


.cloth. We will gladly supply manufacturer’s name on 
request. 


DDT treated wallpaper for nurseries . . . paper bags for 
“hybrid” corn... paper filler for airport runways... 
new uses for paper calling for new standards of light- 
ness and toughness, new standards of quality in per- 
formance. New responsibilities—new opportunities for 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making 
Machinery built to new high standards of speed and 
efficiency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 
Additional capacity in Metals Fabrication is now avail- 
able through conversion of facilities formerly devoted 
to the building of ships. 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S. A. 
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C. R. WHITEHEAD, for many years vice 
president of Consolidated Paper Corp., 
Montreal, and often referred to as “the 
grand old man of the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry,” is retiring at the end of 
this year. 


COL. C. H. L. JONES retired as president 
of Price Brothers & Co., Quebec City, re- 
cently, and was succeeded by A. C. 
PRICE, second son of the late Sir William 
Price. Mr. Price had been executive vice- 
president. 


LYLE LANG, sulfite superintendent at 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Mills, was with 
his family at Marinette, Wis., for Christ- 
mas, where some of them are having their 
first visit in the U. S. His son, Stuart, 16 
years old, made the Marinette High School 
football team, although he had never seen 
the game played before he went there. 
Stuart intends to be an engineer. 


CHESTER JORDAN, boss machine tender 
at Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Quebec City, was chosen by the Trades 
and Labor Council of Canada as workers’ 
delegate to a technical tripartite confer- 
ence at Geneva, Switzerland.. 


S. C. STRATTON, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Ontario-Minnesota Pulp & 
Paper Co., Kenora, Ont., opened the fifth 
annual meeting of the company’s wood- 
lands division recently. J. A. RYAN, 
woods manager, acted as chairman, and 
R. W. ANDREWS, vice president in charge 
of production, was one of the speakers. 


H. D. REID has been appointed logging 
manager for Columbia Cellulose Co., sub- 
sidiary of Celanese Corp. of America, 
which is building a pulp mill at Port Ed- 
ward, B. C. He is planning establish- 
ment of logging camps. 


MAX BAILEY has been appointed paper 
making superintendent for Westminster 
Paper Co., New Westminster, and LOUIS 
PUMPHREY, has been made converting 
plant superintendent, with VIC HAKKIN- 
EN, mill engineer. All have been with the 
company several years. 


FRED ERLER, for the past three years 
superintendent of Westminster Paper Co., 
New Westminster, B. C., has resigned and 
is living in Bellingham, Wash., where his 
son is with Pacific Coast Paper Mills. Mr. 
Erler was formerly with Scott in Wis- 
consin. 


BLAKE BALLENTINE, vice president of 
H. R. MacMillan Export Co., in charge of 
pulp mill development, has returned to 
his duties after a lengthy absence due to 
illness. CLIFFORD CRISPEN continues 
in direct charge of pulp mill plans, with 
JACK PRESCOTT heading up the organi- 
zation of Nanaimo Sulfate Pulp Co. on 
Vancouver Island during the construction. 
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Reg Baker Dies 


R. A. (“Reg”) Baker for the past nine 
years purchasing agent for Powell River 
Co., Vancouver, B. C., died recently after 
a short illness. Born in Sheffield, England, 
he went to the West Coast in 1911. After 
serving overseas with a Highlander regi- 
ment he returned in 1922 to join Powell 
River Co. at first as secretary to R. Bell- 
Irving, who recently retired as vice presi- 
dent. 


F. J. GIFFEN, assistant to the manager 
of mills, Canadian International Paper Co., 
has received condolences on the loss of 
his wife, who died in Montreal shortly 
after their return from the Technical sec- 
tion’s meeting on the West Coast. 


HAROLD S. FOLEY, president of Powell 
River Co., and M. J. FOLEY, executive 
vice president, were at the bedside of their 
mother, Mrs. J. S. Foley, when she died 
in Jacksonville, Fla., recently. 


STEWART SLADE, safety director, Pow- 
ell River Co., was one of the principal 
speakers at the annual convention of the 
Western Forest Products Safety Confer- 
ence at Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., and 
described safety precautions at Powell 
River. 


DON H. KINKAID has resigned as chief 


chemist of Donnacona Paper Co., Quebec, 
to join the staff of Insulite division, Min- 
nesota-Ontario Paper Co. in International 
Falls, Minn. He was formerly with Brown 
Corp. at La Tuque, Que. 


OSCAR SMITH has been appointed pur- 


chasing agent for Powell River Co., at 
Vancouver, B. C., succeeding the late Reg. 
Baker. He joined the company 31 years 
ago, having been with one of Powell River 
logging operations at Kingcome Inlet be- 
fore going to the British Columbia paper 
town. He joined the engineering depart- 
ment in 1925 and in 1931 entered the pur- 
chasing department. He has been at Van- 
couver head office since 1945. 


G. GORDON GALE (left), 
formerly President who 
has become Vice Chair- 
man of Board of E. B. 
Eddy Co., with mills at 
Hull, Que., and Ottawa. 
W. S. KIDD (right), who 
is now President and 
Managing Director—was 
formerly Vice Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr. W. Garfield 
Weston, Board Chair- 
man, announced these 
changes. 


A. W. BENTLEY, for several years man- 
ager of the woodlands department of Bo- 
water’s Newfoundland Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Corner Brook, Nfd., was honored recently 
on his retirement. A presentation was 
made to him in behalf of the company by 
Sir Eric Bowater, president. 


CYRIL DOWNEY, assistant technical sup- 
erintendent of Bowater’s Newfoundland 
Mills, made his first trip to New York 


‘City and Broadway recently on a trans- 


Atlantic liner which had a tough trip with 
an unscheduled Iceland landing before he 
boarded it. 


ROBERT J. FILBERG and FRED MUL- 
HOLLAND of Canadian Western Timber 
Co., Vancouver, B. C., planning a pulp 
mill at Duncan Bay, Vancouver Island, 
were among the speakers at the Victoria, 
B. C.,. meeting of the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association. 


P. HARRIS has been appointed to suc- 
ceed CHARLES F. MUNT as mechanical 
superintendent, Marathon Paper Mills of 
Canada, Marathon, Ont., the latter hav- 
ing joined Fibreboard Products at An- 
tioch, Calif. 


JACK DICK, field chief for installations 
for the Dominion Engineering Co., made a 
fast and long jump from Powell River, 
B. C., to Corner Brook, Nfd., this past fall 
in helping to start up the two newest 
news machines on the continent. 


ANDREAS CHRISTIANSEN, production 


manager at Kapuskasing, Ontario, and 
formerly at LongLac on Terrace Bay, has 
a son, John, in Toronto University who 
recently won highest honors as “most 
popular” freshman in that university. 


E. C. BANNERMAN, who has been in the 


steel industry in Sydney, Nova Scotia, and 
is a native Nova Scotia “blue nose,” has 
joined this industry as the plant engineer 
at Bathurst Power & Paper Co., Bathurst, 
Nova Scotia. He joined the company a 
few months ago, as CLYDE W. BEGGS, 
who had been plant engineer, was made 
chief engineer of the company, 
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F. E. CHURCH, operating production 
manager of Time, Inc., was guest speaker 
at the salesmen’s association in New York 
recently. He described Time’s dry tear 
test which enables Time to advise mills 
how their paper stands up under heat on 
presses. New members of the salesmen’s 
group are WILLIAM FANTEL, Paper 
Corp. of America; WILLIAM DAVIS, 
Rhinelander; and WILLIAM KREUGER, 
who supplants HERMAN BERGE (trans- 
ferred to mill offices) as representative of 
Appleton Coated Paper Co. 


SAMUEL SHEDLOW, well known to many 
German pulp and paper men, was in New 
York last month preparatory to moving 
to Zurich, Switzerland, to enter business. 
He was formerly Lieut.-Col. Shedlow of 
the Quartermaster Corps in charge of 
wood, pulp and paper, chemicals, light and 
heavy machinery in the Munich area. 


CLAUDE M. HAGGERTY has been 
named asistant general manager of Smith 
Paper, Inc., Lee, Mass., according to Wal- 
ter F. Tatum, vice president and general 
manager. Born in Holyoke, Mass., Mr. 
Haggerty graduated from Williams in 
1916, received his masters degree there 
in 1919. He came to Smith Paper in 1919 
as a cost accountant. Serving in the army 
in both World Wars, he was director of 
special services distribution in in Boston 
in the second, and was placed on inactive 
duty as colonel. 


JAMES RITCHIE is now acting head of 
U. S. Pulp Producers Association in the 
absence of OLIVER PORTER who is on 
leave of absence in Washington as chief 
of the Pulp and Paper branch of the 
Forest Products Division of the National 
Resources Board. NRB coresponds rough- 
ly to the WPB of World War II. 


GEORGE E. WARREN, of New York, has 
been elected a director of Rayonier In- 
corporated. He is a director of Reming- 
ton Rand, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co., and Wallace & Tiernan. 


G. E. SEAVOY, now vice president in 
charge of the Process Sales Division, will 
direct all field sales operations, including 
advertising, field erection and service for 
Whiting Corp. He has been vice president 
and manager of Swenson Evaporator Di- 
vision. 


FRANK LOVEGREN, formerly with In- 
land Empire Paper Co., Spokane, Wash., 
and later with Empire Box Corp., Strouds- 
burg, Pa., is chemist for W. C. Hamilton 
& Sons mill at Miquon, Pa. 


ARTHUR J. CAMPBELL is the newly 
appointed division manager of the Indus- 
trial Chemicals Division of American 
Cyanamid Co. He was formerly general 
sales manager of this division. 
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JOHN E. MAXON (left) recently appointed Sales 
Engineer of Stebbins Engineering and Mfg. Co., 
Watertown, N. Y. With time out for service in the 
Navy he has been with Stebbins since 1942. He is 
a graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 





FREDERICK WIERK (right), has resigned as eng 
with Ebasco Services, Inc. to establish his own office 
at Great Neck, N. Y., as a consulting engineer for 
pulp and paper mills and converting plants. He is 
a veteran of 25 years in the industry. 


ADOLPH WARSHOW, one of the best 
known figures in paper distribution in. 
Manhattan, died recently in Miami, Fila., 
after a long illness. He was 72. Mr. War- 
show was chairman of the board of Ma- 
jestic Paper Corp., New York. Born in the 
Ukraine, he came to New York at the 
age of 20 where he engaged in the insur- 
ance business and the study of law. He 
was a famous Socialist. 


H. M. HOOKER, chairman of the board, 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., has been re- 
elected board member of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board for the forth- 
coming year. Mr. Hooker has been active 
in the work of this board many years. It 
is an independent non-profit institution for 
research and education in economics and 
business. 


E. DUANE STEWART, mechanical engi- 
neer with the West Virginia Paper and 
Pulp Co., Luke, Md., received the Charles 
T. Main Award on Dec. 2 at the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers conven- 
tion in New York, for a paper: “The Rela- 
tion of Invention to Engineering.” He is a 
graduate of University of Pittsburgh, 
1948, and served 19 months with the 83rd 
Infantry Division in Europe. 


R. F. (Bob) VOKES, well known as a speaker at 
various industry gatherings, has been promoted to 
assistant general manager of Dilts Machine Works, 
Fulton, New York, a division of Black-Clawson. He 
is succeeded as director of the laboratory by C. B. 
NICHOLSON. (Mr. Vokes is on left, Mr. Nicholson 
on right). 





THOMAS B. McCABE, president of Scott 
Paper Co., was one of the guests of honor 
recently at the annual “Feast of the 
Scribes and Pharisees” at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, staged by the New York Fi- 
nancial Writers Association. Mr. McCabe 
was honored in his capacity as chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 


CHARLES VICKERY, vice president of 
E. D. Jones and Sons Co., of Worcester, 
Mass., made a quick trip to Portland, Ore., 
in November where he was met by JOHN 
FULTON, manager of Pacific Coast Sup- 
ply Co. 


GEORGE E. DYKE, president of Robert 
Gair, Inc., New York, made a cross conti- 
nent trip in December. He attended a 
regional stream meeting in Portland, Ore., 
in his capacity as chairman of the board 
of the National Council for Stream Im- 
provement. 


NORMAN SCOTT, sales manager of Orr 
Felt and Blanket Co. and his wife, Margie, 
were spending Christmas holidays at 
Holyoke, Mass., home of her family. They 
made a second long tour together across 
the continent. 


EARL W. BRYDGES, son of Bill Brydges 
of Lynchburg, Va., was recently elected 
New York state senator on the Repub- 
lican ticket to represent Niagara and 
Orleans. Bill proudly reports his son got 
the biggest vote of any .candidate in those 
counties. 


HENRY J. PERRY, of 12 North Hillside, 
Chatham, N. J., has established himself as 
an independent consultant to the pulp and 
paper industry with offices at 1 East 42nd 
St., New York City. Mr. Perry, who is 
prominent in technical association work 
and secretary of the Manhattan group. 
was recently with Frederic C. Clark As- 
sociates and prior to that with J. P. Lewis 
Co. and also with Arthur D. Little. 


STEPHEN GOERL, formerly public re- 
lations director and advertising manager 
of Bulkley, Dunton Co., now heading 
Stephen Goer] Associates, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed advertising agency for 
the Lee Paper Co., Vicksburg, Mich., 
manufacturers of rag-content writing, 
printing and technical papers. 


G. A. DUFF, formerly in the sales division 
of Scott Paper Co., has been appointed 
manager of public relations, Scott Paper 
Co., Chester, Pa. Recently the Scott mill 
inaugurated a radio program for high 
school students in the area. . Various 
schools compete with teams and the pro- 
gram is called “Scott’s Hi-Q.” 


PETER J. MASSEY, formerly resident 
manager of the Kalamazoo mill of St. 
Regis Paper Company, has taken over as 
chairman of the company’s new Products 
Development Committee in New York at 
230 Park Avenue. As announced in these 
pages, Mr. Massey’s place at Kalamazoo 
has been taken by Fred C. Goodwill, 
formerly technical director at Deferiet, 
N. Y. 
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Dan Beckett Dies 


Dan M. Beckett, 36, secretary of Beckett 
Paper Co., Hamilton, O., brother of Wil- 
liam Beckett, executive vice president of 
this company, and third generation 
member of the family which founded the 
mill, died of a heart attack Dec. 3. 

Beckett had felt ill while working at 
the mill and left for home. His body was 
found between the garage door and his 
automobile. He had been stricken with 
a heart attack, and then may have been 
affected by exhaust fumes after collaps- 
ing alongside of his car. He was apparent- 
ly attempting to fasten the garage door 
and go into his house. 


JOHN D. MYLREA, treasurer and director 
of Mosinee Paper Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis., 
is new director of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association’s Forest Prod- 
ucts Division. Mr. Mylrea brings to this 
position a lifetime of active experience in 
both the lumber and the pulp and paper 
industry. 


D. A. SNYDER, director of sales for Mar- 
athon Corp., has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, with headquarters 
in Menasha, Wis., according to President 
D. C. Everest. ROY J. SUND, vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, head- 
quarters in Menasha, and F. J. DVORAK, 
assistant to the president in Wausau, have 
been named directors. 


WALTER A. RADKE has been named 
treasurer of Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co., 
Port Edwards, Wis., Harry Deyo became 
assistant treasurer and controller and Sam 
A. Casey secretary. The new appoint- 
ments were made to fill offices vacated by 
C. A. Jasperson, who retires Jan. 1 after 
50 years service. 


C. G. KRANCHER, plant manager of Ball 
Bros. Co. at Noblesville, Ind., presented 
a talk on manufacture of straw papers for 
corrugating in the second series of the 
Black - Clawson - Shartle-Dilts lecture 
course program recently in the Shartle 
classroom, Middletown, Ohio. 


NIC BERENS, shipping foreman at Thil- 
many Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis., 
has retired after 40 years of service. 


GEORGE H. PRINGLE, assistant chief 
engineer of all the 14 mills of the Mead 
Corp. organization, is president of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Chillicothe, O., and also is 
chairman of the Community Chest 
campaign. 


J. N. BERGSTROM family (he’s presi- 
dent of Bergstrom Paper Co., Neenah, 
Wis.) possesses a rare collection of old 
glass paperweights, one of the most valu- 
able in the country, and Mrs. John Berg- 
strom’s book on the subjec: has gone into 
a second edition. 
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Whitney Receives Award 
From Chemical Institute 


Dr. Roy P. Whitney, research associate 
at the Institute of Paper Chemistry, is one 
of two 1948 winners of the junior award 
of the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. The awards will be presented in 
New York City. 

Dr. Whitney did his graduate and un- 
dergraduate work at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


Wollwage Named to Board 


John Wollwage, mill manager, Lake- 
view and Badgerglobe mills of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed to the Appleton board of educa- 
tion to fill an unexpired term. Mr. Woll- 
wage has been a resident of Appleton for 
12 years. He has been active in Boy Scout 
work and is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Lutheran Men of Appleton. 


DON H. MONTVILLE, assistant sales 
manager of Shartle Brothers, Middletown, 
Ohio, had to cut short a trip to California 
on account of his father’s recent illness. 
Mr. Montville was in Southern California 
and Berkeley. 


LEWIS K. BURNETT, formerly with 
Curtis Publishing Co. and prominent in 
Delaware section of TAPPI, has joined the 
Ohio Boxboard Co., Pittman, Ohio. 


WILBUR RANSBOTTOM, affiliated with 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., was 
recently married at Three Rivers, Mich., 
to Miss Dorothy Weinberg. The couple’s 
home will be in Three Rivers. 


JOE SCHERER, foreman for 26 years of 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper’s bag plant, in- 
cluding the nine years it was in Wau- 
kegan, Ill., has purchased a summer home 
on two lots at Rockland Beach, Lake 
Winnebago, Wis. 


DR. HARRY F. LEWIS, dean of the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wis., spoke to the Women’s Tuesday Club 
of Neenah, Wis., recently on problems 
of contemporary education. 


NORMAN MOE, of industrial relations, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., was guest speaker, 
discussing labor movement history, at a 
meeting of Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co.’s 
Foremen’s Club in Kaukauna, Wis. 


CHARLES ROSSITER, formerly assistant 
credit manager of Marathon Corp., Men- 
asha, Wis., has entered the Methodist min- 
istry and is now pastor at Sharon, Wis. 
He graduated from the U. of Iowa in 1933 
and had been in credit work since. 


NEKOOSA - EDWARDS sales. 
men held 16th annual meet. 
ing in November and tour 
of mills in Port Edwards and 
Nekoosa, Wis. Here are four 
leaders: (I. to r.): Adam 
Remley, Vice Pres. of Sales; 
I. N. Frisby, Chicago office 
head; Neil Nash, Vice Pres. 
and J. E. Alexander, Pres. 


At Kazoo—A Logging 
Show and Old Timers Party 


William Schlafge, assistant superinten- 
dent, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., In- 
ternational Falls, Minn., showed a film on 
logging operations in Ontario, accom- 
panied by his explanation of the operation 
at Ontario, to more than 100 persons at- 
tending the November meeting of the 
Michigan Superintendents in Kalamazoo. 

The meeting feted the Old Timers, in- 
cluding seven past presidents and other 
former officers of the national association. 
Among telegrams was one from E. H. 
“Dad” Gilman, oldest living member of 
the Michigan division, now 84, and living 
at Coloma, Michigan. 


TOM FORD has recently moved to Chi- 
cago to become Midwest service represen- 
tative for Pacific Car & Foundry Co. His 
headquarters will be at Carco’s offices, 
224 So. Michigan Ave. Mr. Ford was 
formerly stationed at Carco’s Renton, 
Wash., plant. 


MARCUS B. HALL, chairman of the 
board, American Boxboard Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., died recently. He was 
former director of the National Paper- 
board Association. 


ANTHONY J. PALLADINO has moved to 
Kalamazoo, Mich., as resident engineer 
supervising activities of the National 
Council for Stream Improvement of the 
pulp and paper industry in that area. He 
succeeded Philip Morgan who joined the 
U. of Iowa faculty. Mr. Palladino is from 
Fitchburg, Mass., and will continue to 
supervise New England, too, with JOSEPH 
F. BAIGAS, JR., as New England as- 
sistant. 


GEORGE H. GERPHEIDE, JR., son of the 
president of Hawthorne Paper Co., Kala- 
mazoo, is an engineer with that company 
and his sister, Joan, is with Sutherland 
Paper Co. in the same city. 


JAMES H. DUTRUC, son of the technical 
manager of the French mill, Papeteries J. 
B. Weibel, is going to be a resident of 
Middleton, O., until next summer as an 
observer at Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


AL KLAMMER was recently elected 
foreman of Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co.’s 
Thilco Foremen’s Club. 


BRUCE PURDY, of Appleton Wire Works, 


made a talk on Fourdrinier wires before 
the Appleton, Wis., Rotary Club. 
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Here are America’s finest 
Chipper Knives. They take heavy 
feeds and cuts in high heat, 
without chipping or cracking .. . 
and there’s a reason—HIGH 
ALLOY STEEL—especially heat 
treated for maximum toughness. 


You CUT COSTS because 
you’re saving time. Less grinding 
time—A minimum of replace- 
ment. . 


CINCINNATI 23, OHIO, U. S$. A. 
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PACIFIC COAST « * * * 
Birdsey and Kinney 
Head Flintkote Operations 

Vice President and General Manager 
George J. Pecaro announces that Wil- 
liam C. Birdsey has been named manu- 
facturing manager for the Flintkote Co. in 
Los Angeles, coordinating the activities 
of units dealing with paper and felt man- 
ufacturing, roofing, emulsion, insulated 
siding and tile. 
William A. Kinney will be associated 


with Mr. Birdsey in the capacity of as- 
sistant manufacturing manager. 


MEDER JOHNSON, manager of the pulp 
and paper division of Sumner Iron Works 
and former chief engineer of Rayonier 
mills, has moved into an apartment in 
Everett, Wash., with his wife, Peggy, and 
two children. Address is Apt. 46, 4624 
Fowler Court. And for once he is slowed 
down at the hobby he pursued (in homes 
he owned) of building into walls, etc., all 
kinds of household gadgets of his own in- 
vention. 


MARVIN C. JONES, whose appointment 
as manager of the new Springfield, Ore., 
containerboard mill of Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., was announced in the De- 
cember issue of this magazine, is expected 
to move to Oregon about Jan. 1, to over- 
see completion of the mill. He has been 
director of engineering and purchasing at 
Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
for 14 years. 


CLARKE MARION, who has been resid- 
ing in San Francisco as the West Coast 
representative for Champion Paper & 
Fibre Company moved to Cleveland in 
early December to become President of 
the Dairy-Pak, Inc., a paper making planx 
that develops milk bottle stock, and is a 
joint operation of the Gardner-Richard- 
son Company and the Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co. 


HARLAND CLODFETTER, former as- 
sistant chief engineer at the Crown Zeller- 
bach mill in West Linn, has joined 
Spaulding Pulp and Paper Co., of New- 
berg, Ore., as chief chemist. He was a 
former Shibley award contestant. 


DANIEL W. SEAGRAVE, superintend- 
ent of service and erection of Allis- 
Chalmers Seattle district office, has been 
promoted to service manager of the com- 
pany’s Pacific region, with offices to be 
eventually in San Francisco. 


DR. WALTER HOFFMAN, superintend- 
ent of the converting division of Columbia 
River Paper Mills, Vancouver, Wash., 
went to Los Angeles with Mrs. Hoffman 
to meet their new grandson and see their 
daughter and her husband. 


RAY HATCH, retired research director 
of Weyerhaeuser Pulp Division, and Mrs. 
Hatch are spending the holidays in Calif. 
with their children. 
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LAST MONTH (On Page 50, Dec. issue) WE PUBLISHED A FULL REPORT on first of three Labor-Management Safety 
Conferences—now an annual winter event on the Pacific Coast. That first meeting was in Tacoma, Wash. The 
Oregon mills had their meeting at Salem, Nov. 18-19, with 50 in attendance and California follows in January. 
Salem's featured speaker again was LAWSON TURCOTTE, Executive Vice President of Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., and President of Coast Manufacturers Assn., shown above (lower right) addressing Salem session. 
Beside him in small picture is OTTO HARTWIG, Safety Director for Crown Z. 


In group photo above, COL. JOHN FARLEY of Crown Z is in front row. Two men at right end of second row 
are JAMES A. WILSON, Asst. Mill Mgr., Publishers Paper Co., Oregon City, and GEORGE CHARTERS, Asst. Res. 
Mgr., Camas, Wash., mill, who led a discussion. Between them and back, end of third row, is J. D. FRASER 


Plant Supt., Coos Bay Pulp Corp., Empire, Ore. 


BRIAN SHERA, representative of Penn 
Salt Mfg. Co. of Washington, Tacoma, 
Wash., can be coaxed to say a few words 
about his strapping son, Ned Shera, who 
played center on the Clover Park High 
football team at Tacoma and was elected 
the most inspirational player by his team- 
mates. 


GERALD F. ALCORN, kraft superintend- 
ent, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has built 
for himself and family an attractive new 
California type home at 2556-Cascade Way 


-in Longview, Wash. 


JOHN BYRNE, assistant superintendent, 
and ED STRYKER, industrial engineer, 
of The Parrafine Co.’s mill at Emeryville, 
Calif., made a trip to Seattle recently. It 
was Mr. Byrne’s first time out of Cali- 
fornia. 


E. R. BURLING, engineer for Improved 
Paper Machinery Corp., Nashua, N. H., 
underwent a leg cartilage operation re- 
cently and was using a cane on a Coast 
trip in November with JAMES RUBUSH, 
Impco representative of Wenatchee, Wash. 


JESS BONNAR, chief engineer, and 
RALPH LAWRENCE, personnel super- 
visor, Fibreboard Products Inc., Port An- 
geles, Wash., joined forces on an eastern 
Washington deer hunt. Wherever it came 
from, deer meat was distributed among 
P. A. homes. 


JESS A. HARRIS, paper mill superin- 
tendent of Crown Zellerbach Corp. mill at 
West Linn, Ore., has at his own request 
been relieved from active full-time duties, 
according to P. T. Sinclair, resident man- 
ager. Harris continues as a part of the 
organization, however, and will be avail- 
able to the company for special services 
pending retirement in 1950. 


KEITH EPLING has been transferred by 
Fibreboard Products Inc., from the An- 
tioch, Calif., mill to Port Angeles, Wash., 
where he is head accountant. 

found. 


CLARENCE E. BRUNER, management 
consultant for Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
was honored by a dinner and party at 
West Linn, Ore., Nov. 16. 


VERNICE CHARLES, of Seattle, who 
represents Knox Woolen Co., wires made 
in Canada and U. S., and other lines, re- 
turned recently from a trip to Montreal 
and way points. 


ED NUNN, technical supervisor at the 
Crown Zellerbach, West Linn, Ore., mill, 
wants to be treated with respect now 
that he’s grandfather of a baby girl. 





PLANT ENGINEER 
Large sulphite pulp and paper mill experience, 
desires consideration for equipment sales con- 
nection. Reply Box 29, PULP & PAPER, 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
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A UNIQUE CONVENTION 





H. RADFORD “RAD” RUSSELL, Assistant Gener- 
al Supt. of Everett Pulp & Paper Co., the only 
soda pulp and paper mill in the Far West, 
located at Lowell,. Wash., was elected new 
Chairman for 1949 of the Pacific Coast Super- 
intendents. 


There was an unusual and interest- 
ing feature at the Pacific Coast Superin- 
tendents 15th anniversary convention in 
Seattle, Dec. 3-4, which may have es- 
caped notice of many of the 188 men 
who registered. Records of many com- 
parable superintendents and_ technical 
meetings held in both Canada and the 
U. S. in recent years indicate it was a 
unique feature. 


It was simply this: Every one of seven 
technical papers were prepared and given 
by mill men—every member of a panel 
was a mill man—in fact, every formal 
speech was given by mill men. 

The Coast Superintendents meetings in 
past years have always come pretty close 
to being an all-mill men’s performance, 
but this time it was 100%. And once 
again—which is also rather unusual as 
far as these meetings go—there were 
substantially more mill operations men 
registered than supply or equipment com- 
pany representatives. There were 101 
mill men as against 87 affiliates—just 
slightly under corresponding figures of 
the previous year. 

The social side of the meeting, as usual, 
was again very important. There were 95 
wives and other womenfolk registered, 
slightly less than in ’47, and they partici- 
pated in a full program—a tea and style 
show, banquet and dancing two nights to 
a very fine orchestra. 

The big meeting day started off with a 
bang at an 8 a.m. “Wake ’Em Up” break- 
fast with a program staged by Waiting 
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Room No. 2 (Seattle local) of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Migratory Ped- 
dlers. It is a tradition of the Coast meet- 
ings to get everyone down for breakfast 
on the day of meetings (no matter how 
late the previous night’s get-together 
party lasted). William H. Brydges, past 
national president of the superintendents, 
who crossed the continent from Lynch- 
burg, Va., for his first Coast visit, paid 
personal tribute to this indication of 
both “ruggedness” and serious purpose at 
the Coast meeting. 


Erik Ekholm Initiated 


The Migratory Peddlers initiated Erik Ek- 
holm, general superintendent of Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., as an honorary member, 
in a boisterous ceremony. W. R. 2 Members 
wore their traditional derbies and trick mus- 
taches, went through their rituals, greeting 
each other by each one drawing a finger across 
his throat, doing their back-stabbling act, sing- 
ing their peddlers’ song and giving their yell. 

The initiation theme was tied in with the 
wartime-built sulfite liquor alcohol plant at 
the Puget Sound mill, one of the varied opera- 
tions there under Mr. Ekholm’s supervision. 
Mr. Ekholm was brought to the rostrum to face 
charges that he was cutting in on a hill-billy 
moonshiner’s business. In a reference to his 
golf, one of the heartiest laughs came when 
he was presented with a three-headed golf 
club. 

As in past honorary initiations, Mr. Ekholm’s 
selection for the ceremony was, in reality, a 
sincere tribute to the assistance and coopera- 
tion he has given over many years toward 
success of these meetings and the inspiration 
and encouragement he has given to young men 
in the industry. 

William M. Clines of General Chemical, who 
wrote the script; and Lawrence K. Smith, man- 
ager of Miller Freeman Publications, who is 
president of W. R. No. 2, were leading spokes- 
men in the initiation, and Gerald Morrell of 
Van Waters & Rogers, was the outraged rival 
of Mr. Ekholm’s, carrying a gun and dressed 
in full regalia a la the familiar hill-billy car- 
toon in New Yorker. Others in the act, mem- 
bers of W. R. 2, were Fred Armbruster, Ed 
Barrett, Joe McQuaid, Brian Shera, Walt Salm- 
onson, Russell Vognild and Al Wilson. Doug 
Morris, in charge of registration at the conven- 
tion, and Al Quinn, who was traveling, were 
unable to take part. 





OTHER OFFICERS locally and nationally (I. to r.): Les 
Hartman, Weyerhaeuser Thr. Co., Everett, Wash.; 
Second Vice Chairman of the Division; Charles E. 
Ackley, Crown-Zellerbach, West Linn, Ore.; W. H. 
Brydges, of Lynchburg, Vo., ex-President, now Nation- 
al Trustee; L. D. McGlothlin, Crown-Z., Camas, Wash., 
First Vice Ch. of Division; A. C. McCorry, St. Regis, 
Tacoma, Third Vice Ch.; Gerald F. Alcorn, Weyer- 
haeuser, Longview, Wash., retiring Chairman; and 
Fred Armbruster, Dow Chemical Co., Seattle, Sec’y.- 
Treas. of the Division. 
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AS NEARLY EVERYONE IN THIS INDUSTRY KNOWS 
BY NOW, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. operates 
a very modern industrial alcohol plant at Belling- 
ham, Wash., using effluent from its pulp mill. ERIK 
EKHOLM, General Supt. of all operations of that 
company, had a prime role in overseeing construction 
and operation of the plant. 

Therefore, when the Migratory Peddlers initiated 
Mr. Ekholm as an honorary member of their guild 
at the Seattle convention, they arranged to ‘‘dis- 
cover” this bootleg product of the alcohol plant, a 
bottle of “Old Ekyholm,” on his person. This was 
the label they had printed especially for the oc- 
casion. 


Soundview’s New Recovery System 


The morning panel discussion was 
featured by the presentation of the paper 
published in this issue on page 34 on the 
new heat and sulfur recovery system on 
blowpit gases which is successfully oper- 
ating at Soundview Pulp Co. The cover 
picture of this issue of the magazine shows 
the absorption towers and other exterior 
installations, alongside that company’s big 
sulfite pulp mill at Everett, Wash., listed 
as 550-ton capacity mill. Most of the old 
vomit stacks have been removed. This 
is only the second installation of this 
Rosenblad recovery system in North 
America—the other is at Cornwall, Ont. 
—and it is by far the biggest installation 
in the world. It is described by Sound- 
view officials and others as a signficant 
advance for the industry in conservation 
and removal of air pollution. 

A. C. McCorry, general pulp mill su- 
perintendent at St. Regis, Tacoma, was 
moderator of this panel, assisted by N. W. 
Coster, general superintendent at Sound- 
view. R. I. Thieme, technical director at 
Soundview, gave the paper on the re- 
covery system, assisted by Bud Johnson, 
chief engineer of that company. 

James C. Hayes, manager of the timber 
department at Everett Pulp & Paper Co., 
followed with a discussion of how his 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF MIGRATORY PEDDLERS, Waiting Room No. 2 (Seattle local), per- 
formed usual service of getting nearly everyone up early for meeting day with a breakfast show. 
ERIK EKHOLM (top right), Gen. Supt., Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., was initiated honorary member. 
Behind the fun it was meant as sincere tribute to cooperative spirit he has shown in association affairs 


and in encouraging young mill men. 


Because Puget Sound Pulp has a sulfite alcohol plant, Gerry Morrell (top left) came dressed as a hill- 
billy moonshiner, accusing Mr. Ekholm of ruining his business. Others in top view are Joe McQuaid and 


Larry Smith. 


In next view are most members of W.R. 2 ready for the show, in traditional bowlers and handlebar 
mustaches (I. to r.)}—Fred Armbruster, Larry Smith, Gerry Morrell (in hillbilly costume); Brian Shera, Walt 
Salmonson, Ed Barrett and (in front of Mr. Barrett) Joe McQuaid. 


Below, members of Portland, Ore., W. R. 1 (on left side) face members of W. R. 2 across table. (Left to 
right) Portlanders are—Bill Marshall, almost out of picture; John M. Fulton (International President); 
Milton Maguire, Bob Petrie, Sid Drew, Harry Richmond, Ray Smythe and Bob True. On right side at this 
end is Russell Vognild. At other end is Bill Clines. W.R. 2 members not shown: Al Quinn, Al Wilson 


and Doug Morris. 


company’s mill—a soda pulp and book mill 
—is making chips from veneer waste. 
Art Palmer, groundwood superintendent 
at Crown Z, West Linn, Ore., talked about 
groundwood production. 

Gerald F. Alcorn, kraft superintendent, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and retiring 
division chairman, presided at the men’s 
luncheon. William H. Brydges, retired 
former vice president and manager of the 
Big Island, Va., mill of National Container 
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Corp., who now lives at Lynchburg, Va., 
and is a trustee of the superintendents’ 
association, discussed briefly its activities. 


European Paper Making 
Described by Howard Morgan 
Principal speaker was Howard Morgan, 
manager of the Pulp Division of Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., who talked about 
papermaking in France, Holland and 
Belgium. The talk was based on his ob- 


servations when he was sent to Europe in 

1944-45 by the U. S. Army to assist jn 

paper .procurement for military estab. 

lishments in France and Belgium and on 
more recent information from friends 
abroad. With him on the mission were 

Ernest Mahler, executive vice president 

of Kimberly-Clark, and Otto Kress, re. 

tired technical director of the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry in Appleton, Wis. 

“We found that the average fine paper 
mill in France and the Low Countries has 
three machines, usually about 65, 80 and 
100-inch trim, and makes about 30 tons 
a day with highest speeds of 400 f.p.m.,” 
he said. “They produce very fine fin- 
ishes; finishes are of utmost importance, 
About only one out of every 50 fine pa- 
per mills were using rags. Very little 
bleached straw was used—one mill in 
Holland used it—but there were large 
amounts of waste. paper. Old stone col- 
lar gangs are standard equipment in near- 
ly all mills and they disintegrate waste 
paper without cutting it up too much. 
Much news and other paper was made 
entirely with waste paper during the 
war.” 

The Steinbach mill in Malmedy, Bel- 
gium, although damaged badly by shells, 
was “outstanding” among the mills seen 
by Messrs. Mahler, Morgan and Kress. 

“It has a very fine machine, making 
photographic papers for Eastman in Eu- 
rope. Walls were all painted and deco- 
rated and glass partitions were used. The 
machine had six different arrangements 
of dryers. There were two breaker stacks 
and in many cases, each dryer had a 
press. The high quality product has a 
dull but very smooth finish.” 

Mr. Morgan described a Belgian sul- 
fite pulp mill which uses 27 digesters to 
make 70 tons a day. He told of a mil- 
lion acres of maritime pine being imported 
and planted on sandy reaches of South- 
west France and now supporting four 
kraft mills. 

He described the racket of wooden 
shoes on workmen rushing to machine 
paper break in a Dutch mill and of one 
mill that has a poplar park, just raising 
the wood to make shoes for their em- 
ployes. 

He told of huge quantities of maps— 
many maps of the U. S.—which retreat- 
ing Germans left behind and of how these 
were converted to pulp. One 12-ton mill 
had a stock of 500 tons of maps. Popu- 
larity in these European mills of con- 
tinuous humidifying systems for dry pa- 
per and improving printing qualities was 
described. , 

The high prices of paper in Europe, 
said Mr. Morgan, offset the low efficiency 
of mills and made them profitable despite 
it. 

The afternoon technical program was 
conducted by Mr. Ekholm of Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber; Gus Ostenson of Crown 
Zellerbach, and A. S. Viger of Woodfiber 
Division of Simpson Logging Co. 

Mr. Viger described the process at the 
Simpson coated insulation board plant at 
Shelton, Wash., which was the subject of 
a complete illustrated article in the Jan. 
1948 issue of PULP & PAPER. B & W ro- 
tary digesters, Asplund Defibrator, Bauer 
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pulpers, Downington Fourdrinier and Coe 
dryer are major equipment in the process. 


Ekholm Discusses Pulp Drying Costs 


Mr. Ekholm discussed pulp drying 
equipment and processes. He reviewed 
the cost of producing steam on the Pa- 
cific Coast and explained that the high 
cost of steam in that area was a stimulat- 
ing reason for operating drying machines 
and wet ends with as high efficiency as 
possible. His talk and discussion after- 
ward covered the subject of various sheet 
characteristics obtained by certain com- 
binations of wet ends and drying ma- 
chines. 

A conclusion he reached was that it 
was adviseable to use a wet end operat- 
ing with a moderate pressure applica- 
tion and provided with good vacuum 
equipment. The drying would best be 
performed, Mr. Ekholm said, by using hov 
air drying or operating under vacuum 
conditions. 

The effect of applications of starches, 
gums and resins on paper quality was 
discussed in great detail by Herbert W. 
Wymore, who has specialized in these 
studies in a circuit tour of Crown Zeller- 
bach mills, being presently stationed at 
Port Townsend, Wash., but soon to move 
to the Lebanon, Ore., mill. 

William W. Clarke, kraft paper mill su- 
perintendent at Longview Fibre Co., dis- 
cussed refining. His talk was really just 
providing a “jumping off point” for some 
animated discussion. 

“Many of us feel that the way to prepare 
our raw pulp for paper making is to bruise it 
just enough so that each fiber brooms out and 
presents as many barbs as is possible, without 
cutting the fiber and forming a lot of fine 
particles which have a questionable value in 
papermaking,” said Mr. Clarke. 

“Then, of course some grades of paper re- 
quire shortening of fiber to close up the sheet 
of paper. Now treating fibers to get this result, 
or refining of pulp as we know it is accom- 
plished by squeezing fiber between two almost 
touching surfaces, at least one of which is 
moving. If fibers are squeezed between two 
surfaces without motion nothing happens ex- 
cept to squeeze out some water. It is some- 
where in between these two extremes of condi- 
tions, using both motion and pressure between 
two surfaces that all of our refining engines are 
designed to run. In addition the surfaces must 
be discontinuous so as to present edges to the 
pulp mixture. 

“It is still a matter of conjecture as to how 
much total refining is due to edges of bars or 
to surfaces. An ideal refining machine should 
be one where clearance between the moving 
surfaces or pressures between these surfaces 
with pulp in between can be kept at a constant 
and controlled value. The tendency of refining 
equipment manufacturers has toward 
precision machines to give uniform clearances 
throughout a given machine. Assuming clear- 
ances or pressures between surfaces to be at a 
uniform value in a given machine, let us then 
list some of the variables in a piece of refining 
equipment as it is operated in a mill: 

1. Total surface. 

2. Total cutting edges. (Kind of material 
which effects kind of edge presented to 
pulp). 

Speed. 

Pressure applied or clearances. 
. Nature of fiber to be refined. 
Consistency of pulp mixture. 

. PH of pulp mixture. 

“If we could control these things to give best 
action on any given fiber without putting any 
energy into moving the pulp mass unneces- 
sarily, we would have refining at its optimum 
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POPULAR PULP & PAPER ARTICLES 
Now Available in Book Form 


A series of articles previously published 
exclusively in PULP & PAPER, entitled 
“Acid Making in the Sulfite Pulp Indus- 
try” by A. H. Lundberg, chemical engi- 
neer of Seattle and consultant on many 
installations throughout U. S. and Mex- 
ico, will be available in book form in 
January. There had been many requests 
from all parts of the world for a reprint 
in book form of these valuable articles 
since they appeared in this magazine. 

The book will be published in Canada, 
and one complimentary copy will be dis- 





tributed to each of the sulfite pulp mills 
for the mill library. Additional copies 
may be obtained by request to the G. D. 
Jenssen Co., Inc., Electric Building, Wa- 
tertown, New York, at $6.00 each. 

Mr. Lundberg’s articles describe the 
preparation of raw acid and cooking acid 
for sulfite pulp cooking. The information 
provides a comprehensive review of. vari- 
ous process arrangements for acid prepa- 
ration in the sulfite industry. 

Mr. Lundberg is the West Coast rep- 
resentative of the G. D. Jenssen Co. 


PARTICIPANTS in the Technical 
Panels. Top group (I. to r.): Bud 
Johnson and R. |. Thieme, Sound- 
view; James C. Hayes, Everett 
Pulp & Paper; N. W. Coster, 
Soundview; A. C. McCorry, St. 
Regis, and Art Palmer, Crown- 
Z., West Linn. Lower group (I. 
to r.): Gus Ostenson and Herbert 
Wymore, Crown-Z.; Erik Ek- 
holm, Puget Sound Pulp; A. S. 
Viger, Simpson Logging Co., 
and William Clarke, Longview 
Fibre. 


Messrs. Coster, Johnson and 
Thieme are jointly the authors 
of the feature article of this 
issue on the new recovery sys- 
tem for sulfite blow pit gases 
at the big Soundview mill. 


Pacific Coast Superintendents Have a Problem; 


When to Hold Their Meeting in 1949? 


The Pacific Coast Superintendents have a problem on their hands. When will they hold their 
1949 meeting? It came up at the business session of their Seattle convention and final decision 
was left up to the new slate of officers and trustees. 

Normally, the Coast group holds it convention in Seattle in December and joins with the Coast 


technical section in a spring meeting...But in ’49 there won’t be any joint meeting, it was decided, 
because there will be a national technical convention in Portland, Ore., in mid-September. On the 
Coast, most members of the superintendents’ group are also members of the technical section so 
they'll be working hard on the Portland meeting. 

It was suggested that a December superintendents meeting would be too soon after the big 
Portland conclave; that a superintendents meeting might better be held in May—in place of the 
usual joint meeting. The suggestion was referred to the executive committee for further study. 

A National Superintendents convention is planned for the Pacific Coast—the first ever held 
there—in 1952 when Charles Ackley, paper mill superintendent at West Linn, Ore., for Crown Z, will 
presumably be national president. He is now third vice president. He urged superintendents to 
support the Portland meeting this fall and the technical section, in its turn, to support the 1952 
convention. 


New Coast officers elected for 1949: 
Chairman............ H. Radford Russell, assistant general supt., Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Lowell, Wash. 
1st Vice Chairman L. D. McGlothlin, kraft mill supt., Crown Zellerbach, Camas, Wash. 
2nd Vice Chairman........Leslie Hartman, master mechanic, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash. 
3rd Vice Chairman... A. C. McCorrie, pulp mill supt., St. Regis Paper Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Secretary-Treasurev.................... Fred Armbruster, Northwest representative, Dow Chemical Co., Seattle. 

For the first time a third vice chairman was chosen, on the presumption he would thus prepare 
himself to be chairman in the Coast convention year in 1952. 

The superintendents voted to contribute $250 to assist in expenses of sending a national officer to 
national meetings in every year in which the division has a national officer. 

Gerald F. Alcorn, kraft mill superintendent, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash., pre- 
sided at the meeting, ending his second term as Coast chai 











point. But we don’t know what these values 
are too well and we don’t know how to avoid 
wasting some power. That is why the field of 
refining equipment is still wide open.” 


Discussion after his talk brought the com- 
ment by another kraft superintendent that too 
much jordaning is bad for Douglas fir, which 
breaks up “like breaking up a _ toothpick” 
whereas this does not occur with hemlock. 


West Linn Machines 
Are Rebuilt 

No. 1 and No. 2 machines, now making 
paper specialties at the Crown Zellerbach 
mill in West Linn, Ore., have been ex- 
tensively rebuilt under direction of Peter 
T. Sinclair, resident manager. 
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New Johns-Manville Paper Plant 





When Johns-Manville opened its big 
modern research center in New Jersey 
one of the most interesting products re- 
vealed there was “Quinterra,” an electri- 
cal insulation paper. As then reported in 
these pages, this paper was about to be 
produced commercially in a new plant at 
Tilton, N. H. This fall the new paper mill, 
only one of its kind in the world, began 
operations. 


The views herewith show the Tilton 
mill from the air; Mr. Gilman H. Lowery, 
manager of the mill, examining a roll of 
the inorganic paper; and a motorized 
truck handling the raw material, asbestos 
from the company’s operations in Canada 

“Quinterra” is a completely inorganic, 
asbestos-base insulation paper possessing 
unusual properties of thinness and elec- 
trical insulating strength. It is furnished 
in long lengths in roll or tape form from 
1.5 mil to 20 mils in thickness. The mill 
is on a 200-acre site on the Winnepesau- 
kee River, near a highway and spur track 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad. The 
main building is 66 by 466 feet, partly two 
story and partly of one story. The L- 
shaped basement which extends for 80 
feet under the paper machine carries five 
glazed tile stock chests. 


Equipment includes willows, oscillating 
screens, turbo mixers, vortraps, muller, 
centrifuges, jordans, saturating equip- 
ment, in addition to the paper machine. 
Process equipment was highly specialized 


ONLY MILL OF KIND IN WORLD 





TILTON PLANT of JOHNS-MANVILLE has a 200-acre site on the Winnepesaukee River. The main building is 66 


ft. by 466 ft. 


because no ferrous substance must touch 
water or stock, therefore the machine is 
made with stainless steel rolls, and shaker 
screens have stainless wire mesh. Tran- 
site pipe is used on all water lines with 
rubber lined valves and fittings. In ad- 
dition to “Quinterra” the mill will pro- 
duce a partly organic (85%) asbestos 
paper, and also millboard for various 
electrical applications. 


AT TILTON PLANT of Johns-Manville (left) G. H. LOWERY, Plant Manager, inspects a roll of finished Quinterra as 
it comes off machine. (Right) Fork lift truck demonstrates how incoming 100-lb. sacks of asbestos fibre from 


Canada are handled by lift truck and pallet. 
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Pakistan Government 
Also Studies U.S. Methods 


Not to be left behind by the now rival 
Hindu government of India, the new Mo- 
hammedan government and separate na- 
tion of Pakistan also has its representative 
in America studying the pulp and paper 
production processes and equipment. 

Mohammed Eklas, who describes him- 
self as a “deputationist” for Pakistan, was 
on hand in Buffalo,'N. Y., for the TAPPI 
Engineers Conference, and he has been 
getting around visiting mills. 

Mr. Eklas told PULP & PAPER his 
country is also planning to build a pulp 
and paper industry. In these columns in 
recent issues we have carried several re- 
ports of plans for new mills and promotion 
of the industry in India. Ebasco, an engi- 
neering service in New York, is working 
on one of the India projects and John 
Inglis Co. of Toronto on another. 

Mr. Eklas can be reached by any com- 
panies or persons interested in contacting 
him care of PULP & PAPER, 71 Columbia 
St., Seattle. 


Bureau of Standards Veteran 
Addresses Delaware Group 

Dr. F. T. Carson, veteran of the Paper 
Section of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, was the speaker at the November 
29th meeting of the Delaware Valley 
Technical Section. The meetings are al- 
ways held at the Engineers Club, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Carson, whose subject was “Meas- 
uring the Water Resistance of Paper,” was 
introduced by John Weidner, technical 
director of Container Corp.’s mill at Man- 
ayunk, Pa. Dr. Carson outlined the var- 
ious methods of measuring water resist- 
ance and was frank about their short- 
comings as well as their good points. 
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As the log travels through 
the Astrom Chain-Barker, rotating 
chains under tension follow the log 
contour, and completely strip the 
bark. Feed rolls prevent the log 
from rotating. 


x, ed born 


The Astrom Chain-Barker, originally developed in Sweden has 





hide nahcaitial now been redesigned to fit American requirements. Its operating 
Size of log—Handles logs ‘ 

from 4” to 15” of any length. advantages are: ; 

Most economical with lengths & Complete removal of bark 

10’ and up. 

Capacity—6 to 15 cords per @ No wood waste 

hr. depending on log condi- @ Low maintenance 

tion, - 

wl consumption—As low @ Low power consumption 

as 4 kwh per cord. @ High capacity 


Maintenance — Chain cost 


usually runs less than one @ One-man pushbutton operation 


cent per cord, Other main- @ Portability 

tenance costs negligible. : - ‘ e 

Weight — Approximately 11 The present Astrom Chain-Barker is especially suitable for pulp 
pager Fv cbe py -— nertig wood operations, and can be transported from location to location 








as‘a unit. 





Sold exclusively in The United States and Canada by 


AMERICAN DEFIBRATOR, INC. servo. 
fr e@ NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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STADLER, HURTER EXPANDS 
To Develop Wood Use Abroad 








STADLER HURTER OFFICERS (Left to Right)—A. T. (FRED) HURTER, of Montreal, President of both com- 
panies; G. H. PETERSEN, Secretary of the New York company; A. M. HURTER, Vice President and Treas- 
urer; ERWIN SCHAEFER, Vice President and General Manager of Manhattan office. 


An integrated organization formed 
for the three-point purpose of engineer- 
ing, building and helping to finance wood- 
using plants in foreign countries as well 
as the U. S. has been formed in Stadler, 
Hurter Co., New York, Inc., with head- 
quarters at 76 Beaver St., New York City. 

The firm is connected with the consult- 
ing organization of Stadler, Hurter & Co., 
of Montreal. A. T. Hurter, of Montreal, 
is president of both companies. Erwin 
Schaefer, before the war a well known 
industrialist in Germany and an author- 
ity on wood sugar production, is vice 
president and general manager of the 
Manhattan office. A. M. Hurter is vice 
president and treasurer, G. H. Pefersen, 
secretary, and Mrs. M. Mayer, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Petersen is pres- 
ident of Foram Management Corp., which 
has for years serviced foreign industries 
by procuring and shipping equipment, 
raw materials and supplies from the U. S. 
It has been active in ceramic, plastic and 
rubber industries and is now extending 
their services to the paper and pulp in- 
dustry in conjunction with Stadler, Hurter 
& Co. 

The new organization is particularly 
interested in building complete wood- 
using plants in foreign countries, for full 
wood use in the European sense where, as 
Mr. Schaefer puts it, “the waste from one 
operation becomes the raw material for 
the next.” He said Sweden, for example, 
made tremendous strides during the war 
“and now uses almost 100% of the cut 
tree.” France and Germany, too, he said, 
had pre-war built plants manufacturing 
wood sugars, alcohol and chemicals, as 
well as pulp and paper. Mr. Schaefer 
sees wood as the “universal raw mate- 
rial” which may help in solving grave 
problems created by ever-increasing pop- 
ulations on decreasing areas of arable soil. 

A. M. Hurter, vice president and treas- 
urer, told PULP & PAPER that the type 
of complete wood-using plant would vary 
in different countries and regions. A typi- 
cal development might consist of a sawmill 
which sends slabs and sidings to a semi- 
chemical or a kraft mill, while yeast and 
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alcohol might be made from sawdust, he 
said. A sulfite and,groundwood mill might 
be added later, depending upon location 
and national economics. He pointed out 
that the engineering office in Montreal has 
about 125 employes, mostly engineers 
and technicians, including experts from 
abroad. 

The Division of Forestry and Forest 
Products of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations is said 
to be enthusiastic about plans for “for- 
estry combines” which it has put on the 
agenda of its program. It hopes to begin 
carrying out these plans in cooperation 
first with the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the U. N. with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

This Forestry and Forest Products Di- 
vision has consulted with Stadler, Hurter 
& Co. on possible establishment of proj- 
ects in pulp, paper and chemical indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Schaefer pointed out the Interna- 
tional Bank will not loan on projects 
which are not fully prepared and engi- 
neered. “We expect to be of service in 
this regard,” he said. 

Stadler, Hurter in Canada is no stran- 
ger to international work in the pulp and 
paper field. It has been retained by such 
companies as Australian Newsprint Mills 
Proprietary, Tasmania; Bowater’s, Eng- 
land; Papersbruk, Finland; Papeteries de 
la Chapelle, France; Papeteries de Bel- 
gique, Belgium, as well as mills in the 
U. S. and Canada. At present it is con- 
sultant firm for the new Celanese Corp. 
pulp mill at Prince Rupert, B. C., and a 
dissolving pulp mill in Brazil. It is engi- 
neering improvements and extensions in 
seven other mills in Canada and the U.S. 


T. B. L. YOUNG of Canadian Interna- 


- tional Paper Co., has been elected chair- 


man of the newly formed St. Maurice 
Valley branch of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, with RALPH T. MOR- 
GAN of the same company, vice chair- 
man, and C. McLEOD of St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills, secretary. 


Marathon Spends 
$33,000,000 on Mill 

The policy of complete integration of 
operations from the growing of trees to 
the manufacture of the finished product 
will rule the paper business for many 
years to come, according to D. C. Everest, 
president of Marathon Corp., Menasha, 
Wis. An estimated expenditure of $33,- 
000,000 has been made by Marathon in 
their, Canadian development on the shores 
of Lake Superior for the completion of 
their program of integration. 

The whole town at the site of the Cana- 
dian pulp mill, was built by the company 
at a cost of $4,000,000; another $2,000,000 
was spent on woods operations; the wharf 
and yards cost another $1,000,000. The 
complete little town of Marathon will be 
home for 1,400 employes at this new mill, 

The year-old $18,000,000 sulfate mill— 
operated by Marathon Paper Mills of 
Canada, Ltd., a subsidiary—late last year 
topped its capacity output rate of 30¢tons 
of pulp a day. 

At present Marathon consumes half the 
pulp production of this mill and sells the 
remainder. Gradually the company will 
consume more of the pulp, President Ev- 
erest said. 


Quebec Mill’s Plans 
May Be Blocked 


Reports that Gulf Pulp & Paper Co. 
plans to spend $1,000,000 on a newsprint , 
machine and equipment at Clarke City, 
Que., were closely followed by a state- 
ment from Premier Maurice Duplessis of 
that province to the effect that his gov- 
ernment would not authorize any further 
increase in the production of pulp and 
paper mills in Quebec. 

Premier Duplessis said, however, that 
the bankrupt Quebec Pulp & Paper Mills 
at Chicoutimi might be a possible excep- 
tion to this policy inasmuch as the mills 
have been idle for months. 


Engineering for New 
British Columbia Mill 


Preliminary engineering survey in con- 
nection with the newsprint and kraft pulp 
mills to be built at Duncan Bay, Van- 
couver Island, by Canadian Western Tim- 
ber Co. in association with Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., will be carried out during the 
coming winter. 

Construction of the mill itself, estimated 
to cost $25,000,000, will probably follow 
shortly after the field survey has been 
completed, and contracts will probably be 
called within the next three months. 


Celanese Mill Awards 


Several contracts for the Columbia Cel- 
lulose (Celanese Corp.) pulp mill at Port 
Edward, B. C., have been awarded, and 
construction is to start early in 1949. 

Design has been completed by Stadler, 
Hurter & Co. A 650 pound pressure steam 
boiler will be supplied by Roster Wheeler 
Co. at St. Catharines, Ont., unit substa- 
tions by Canadian Westinghouse Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., and Hamilton, Ont. and 
structural and reinforced steel by Domin- 
ion Bridge Co., Vancouver and Montreal. 
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A MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR CAMPAIGN 


A SLIME SYMPOSIUM 





HERE’S THE PANEL WHICH PRESENTED unusual symposium on slime control at Camas, Wash., meeting (I. to r.): GLEN D. KING and J. V. 
VENABLES, of Crown-Zellerbach Corp. ., who presented “Requisite Considerations for Control”; PROF. E. J. ORDAL, School of Medicine, U. of 


Washington, who di d 





; FRED A. SODERBERG, General Dyestuff Corp., 


“Commercial Development of Slimicides,” J. W. 


APPLING, Buckman Laboratories, “Method for Determining Rate of Slime Accretion,” and R. G. SMITH, Wallace and Tiernan Co., “Slime 


Control through Chlorination.” 


All the way across Canada and in 
many mills of the United States, the prob- 
lems of slime control are becoming in- 
creasingly urgent. Therefore, a symposium 
on slime control—especially one that drew 
experts from all parts of the continent to 
discuss every facet of the problem—such 
as was held in Camas, Wash., on Nov. 16, 
has almost universal interest for this in- 
dustry. 


It is a suitably conservative statement 
to say that around the coast-lines of the 
United States and across Canada, which is 
the principal trail for slime in this indus- 
try, the aggregate amount of money which 
will be spent in 1949 to combat this enemy 
will run into several million dollars. 


And so, in this issue, PULP & PAPER is 
publishing a full report and some com- 
plete papers as they were presented at this 
panel discussion staged by Pacific Coast 
Technical Section in one of the outstand- 
ing meetings held since that group began 
selecting one general subject for its pro- 
grams a few years back. 


Non-standard testing methods will be 
the round-table subject for the session, 
Jan. 18, in Seattle at the University of 
Washington. 


Climactic event at a dinner in Crown 
Willamette Inn, following the technical 
session in the afternoon, was the presenta- 
tion of a pen and pencil set gift from the 
Pacific Section to Raymond S. Hatch of 
Longview, retired research director of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s Pulp Division. 
A warmly eulogistic speech by his old 
friend, W. R. Barber, technical director of 
Crown Zellerbach’s Central Technical and 
Research Dept., came as a complete sur- 
prise to Mr. Hatch, sitting just a few feet 
away in the audience. The gift was pre- 
sented by R. M. True, secretary-treasurer 
of the section. 
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Mr. Barber’s talk included a recounting 
of Mr. Hatch’s career, along lines of the 
report published in PULP & PAPER, July, 
1948, issue, page 66. Here follow other 
portions of Mr. Barber’s address: 


“He recently retired with great distinction for 
his accomplishments for that company (Weyer- 
haeuser) and equally great contributions to the 
entire industry in the science and practice of 
pulping woods, and the conservation of the 
whole wood substance through valuable utiliza- 
tion of the non-fibrous portion of the log. 
Though he has laid aside active responsibilities 
in the company he served so long, it is beyond 
credence that he can retire himself entirely 
from the creative disposition of long habit. I 
surmise it is a kind of Joe Louis retirement. 

“Ray’s great contribution has been the scien- 
tific approach to the pulping of wood. I say 
scientific, because he applied the science of 
organic chemistry to it. When we view our great 
technically controlled and operated pulp mills 
of today with their 8-stage bleaching plants, we 
must remember it was not always like that. In 
the days when Ray Hatch began research in 
pulp bleaching it was a pretty crude process, full 
of that mystery to which the old pulp makers 
prided the exclusiveness of their art, for lack of 
knowledge of the science of it. Ray literally took 
the whole mystery out of pulp bleaching and 
made it an exact science. 

“He also conducted a successful exploration 
into the use of various bases and conditions for 
cooking of sulfite pulp. This led ultimately to 
the erection of the magnesium base pulping and 
recovery system now at Weyerhaeuser, Long- 
view, which process puts a new economic light 
on sulfite pulping by recovery chemicals and 
heat values. He is also responsible for evaluat- 
ing for his company various species of western 
woods available for use in kraft pulping. This 
work, carried through both cooking and bleach- 
ing pilot plants, was the basis for the decision 
of Weyerhaeuser to build the Longview sulfite 
mill. 

“In my own association with Ray on various 
committees and collaborative matters in the 
industry, there is one thing I have noticed: He 
was always good at debunking wild schemes. 
His experiences as an operator, combined with 
a research mind, gave him an approach always 
practical as well as scientific.” 

Mr. Barber recalled many of the important 
committees and industry activities which Mr. 


Hatch headed and recalled that he was a 
founder and a former president of the Technical 
Association. 


Requisite Considerations for 
Good Control 


Over 110 attended the slime control 
panel and 147 were present for the dinner 
with Harold Wall, chief chemist of Long- 
view Fibre Co., presiding as chairman. 
He turned the slime meeting over to the 
moderator, Glen D. King, who for several 
years headed up slime research for Crown 
Zellerbach and recently became group 
leader of the paper products research and 
development division of C-Z’s Central 
Research and Technical Dept., in Camas. 

Mr. King was author of the Pacific 
Coast’s prize-winning Shibley paper of 
1944—“Pulp and Paper Mill Slime and 
Its Control’—based on findings at Port 
Angeles, Wash., newsprint. mill, and 
widely regarded as not only an outstand- 
ing Shibley paper of all time but an out- 
standing paper of that subject (published 
in PULP & PAPER, June 1944, page 39). 

A sequal to that paper, this one en- 
titled “Requisite Considerations for Good 
Slime Control,” is published in full with 
this article. It was presented by Mr. King 
and J. V. Venables, Canada-born chemist 
at the Port Angeles mill, who has worked 
on slime problems for many years. Mr. 
Venables gave Part I of the paper and 
Mr. King presented Part II. 

To use his own words, Mr. King did 
some “crusading” in his final conclusions. 
He decried advertising of a chemical as 
a “cure-all” for slime after having been 
tried in only one mill, or only briefly, or 
without giving specific data on the mill 
conditions and organisms encountered. 


Soderberg’s Plan of Attack 


That this was going to be a session 
which took a very hard look at hasty 
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TOP ROW (I. to r.)—Robert M. True, General Dyestuff Corp. and Section Sec’y. presents surprise gift to Ray Hatch, 
retired Research Director for Weyerhaeuser Pulp Division. Next are Carl E. Braun, Vice Pres. and Mgr., Publish- 
ers Paper Co.; Bill Barber, Technical Director, Crown Z, who made the gift presentation talk, and Harold Wall, 
Chief Chemist, Longview Fibre, and Technical Section Chairman. 


LOWER ROW (I. to r.)—Charles Ackley, Crown Z Supt. at West Linn; Roger E. Chase, T. Manufacturers’ 
Representative; James D’A. Clark, Longview, Wash., Consultant; Frank Drumb, Crown Z Resident Manager at 
Camas; Dr. Frank Munk of Reed College, guest speaker; Max R. Oberdorfer, Jr., Asst. Mgr., St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Co., and R. S. Wertheimer, Vice Pres. and Res. Mgr., Longview Fibre Co. 


claims made for “slime cures” was very 
evident when Frederic A. Soderberg, di- 
rector of paper service and development 
for General Dyestuff Corp., “came out 
from his corner swinging” to deliver the 
first paper. 

Mr. Soderberg, discussing commercial 
development of slimicides, dwelt upon a 
theme which he has previously expounded 
in a crusade of his own—in talks before 
paper industry groups in Wilmington, Del., 
New Orleans and Belgrade Lakes, Maine, 
and on Dec. 2 at the Superintendents 
meeting in Hamilton, Ohio. He pointed 
out there was no ready-made single cure- 
all for slime and developed his theme that 
the better way to serve the industry was 
to develop a balanced slime control sys- 
tem, stressing good housekeeping as the 
foremost remedy (usually the remedy 
for 70% slime problem) and offering three 
chemicals—an anti-coagulant to keep sys- 
tems clean, a good bactericide with fungi- 
cidal powers and a top-flight fungicide 
with bactericidal properties. He simultan- 
eously stressed the importance of a 
technical field service attacking the prob- 
lem from the point of view of the mills’ 
needs, and not emphasizing ready-made 
products. 

As mills continue to close their systems, 
losses due to slime “are somewhat stagger- 
ing,” he said. 


Dr. Appling Discusses $-254 Unit 


Dr. J. W. Appling of Buckman Labora- 
tories was the next speaker, discussing the 
Buckman method for determining the rate 
of slime accretion in mill systems. This 
abstract of his paper indicates the dis- 
cussion: 

“The need for an objective evaluation 
of slime control programs has led to the 
use of various bacteriological approaches, 
such as determining the microflora and 
making plate counts. The limitations of 
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these approaches are discussed. A new 
slime measuring unit is described and 
representative data from five types of 
paper mill systems are given to illustrate 
the application of the unit to slime control 
programs. Slime accretion during satis- 
factory slime control seems to occur at a 
rate which usually does not exceed 20 
grams per 1000 sq. cm. per 24 hours as 
measured with the S-254. Attention was 
called to the need for further studies to 
evaluate the rate of slime accretion in 
térms of the losses caused by slime under 
different conditions.” 


As Dr. Appling got into the discussion 
of measuring units, he told how the Union 
Bag & Paper Corp. in Savannah first de- 
veloped a simple unit made of a piece of 
board housed in galvanized steel. Then 
he told of a further modification of this 
unit, a more complicated one designed to 
maintain relatively constant flow through 
the unit, which the Buckman Lobaro- 
tories has distributed to some 75. mills in 
U. S., Canada and other countries. A 
drawing of this unit appears with his 
complete paper, published on a following 
page in this issue. It is called the S-254 
unit and is designed.to attach to any small 
or large part of a mill system. 

Interesting data on slime measurements 
in a number of mills are given in his 
paper, and he named specific toxicants 
used and the results shown. 

Papers by Messrs. King and Venables, 


Mr. Soderberg and Dr. Appling follow 
this article. 


Life and Death of Bacteria 


Next speaker, Prof. E. J. Ordal of the 
School of Medicine, Department of Micro- 
biology, University of Washington, pro- 
vided a delightful and instructive inter- 
lude by a colorful extemporaneous dis- 
cussion of the growth and death of 


bacteria. He told how some species thrive 
on poisons that kill other bacteria, and 
explained how adaptable they were. 

He did all this with such touches of 
humor and philosophy that it was also a 
striking demonstration of effective teach- 
ing. For instance, very few of his listeners 
will ever forget what enzymes are—the 
“arms” that bacteria extend outward to 
break up their food and bring it to the 
absorbing surface of the bacteria. He 
told how interfering with these enzymes 
was an effective way to kill them. 

R. G. Smith, of Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
then read an article on slime control 
through chlorination of fresh water. It 
was jam-packed with much detailed in- 
formation on chlorine uses. 

The talks ran well over three hours. 
After the social hour came the dinner 
and the featured speaker, preceding the 
Hatch presentation, was Dr. Frank Munk, 
a professor of political science now at 
Reed College, Portland, Ore., who came 
from Czechoslovakia and who told of his 
dealings with Russians when he was 
serving on the UNRRA staff in Europe. 


Modernization Program 
At St. Helens Kraft Mill 

St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, 
Ore., has undertaken a $1% million plant 
modernization program which is antici- 
pated to be completed by the end of 1949, 
according to Max Oberdorfer, president 
and general manager of the company. 

. Projects in this program include install- 

ation of a Babcock & Wilcox boiler pro- 
ducing 60,000 pounds of steam per hour. 
This boiler, an addition to present steam 
facilities, becomes No. 6. Brown stock 
washing is to be changed over from the 
present diffuser system to vacuum washer 
system. 

There will also be a new Fourdrinier 
and additional dryers for No. 1 machine; 
five new A. O. Smith carbon steel digesters 
for delivery and installation next year; 
increased power supply capacity through 
installation of 5,000 K.V.A. unit substa- 
tion; and addition of six new Potevin & 
Weber bag-making machines in bag fac- 
tory. Three of these machines are already 
installed and the other three on order. 
Whirly crane is also in operation unload- 
ing wood from railroad cars and trucks. 


Hardboard Plant Now 
Well Under Way 


Construction of the hardboard plant of 
the Wood Fiber Products Co., Forest 
Grove, Ore., is well underway with the 
main plant building up and machinery 
being installed adjacent to the sawmill 
plant of the Stimson Lumber Co., parent 
organization. The plant is designed for 
production of one million square feet of 
¥%-inch hardboard per week. 

Officers of the Wood Fiber Products 
Co. are Harold A. Miller, president; R. W. 
Replogle, vice president; G. T. Hanson, 
treasurer; F. L. Hoskins, secretary, and 
C. W. Frost, superintendent. Mr. Frost 
was previously in charge of U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co.’s wood fiber research division 
at Chicago, Ill, and prior to that was 
mill superintendent of Wood Conversion 
Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
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REQUISITE CONSIDERATIONS 


Part I. 


Introduction 


In a previous paper by one of the authors, a 
description is given of the steps taken not only 
to bring under control but also to eliminate al- 
most entirely a severe and long-standing slime 
problem in a mill of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. The previous report covered the work 
to accomplish this, the laboratory work and 
control setup used, the various chemicals tested 
in both the laboratory and the mill for control, 
and the final chemicals and dosages used. 

This paper, which is actually a report of the 
continuance of the previous work, has a four- 
fold purpose: 

1. To point out the individuality of mill slime 
problems. 

2. The chronicling of steps taken to eliminate 
a new slime outbreak of entirely different na- 
ture from that previously encountered. 

3. To emphasize the cooperation necessary be- 
tween the laboratory, mill men and the techni- 
cal sales consultants of the slimacides. 

4. To present the laboratory evaluation and 
testing procedure for the new slime control 
agents now on the market. 

Recent studies on slime control have eluci- 
dated the various factors which must be given 
thorough consideration in order to make a logi- 
cal and intelligent approach to such a problem. 
Treatment of micro-organisms in paper mills 
cannot be standardized, that is, treatment, 
chemicals and dosages that have proven satis- 
factory in one mill may not be effective when 
applied to another mill. Consideration must be 
given to the following important variables as 
well as many others of minor nature: 

a. Type and class of micro-organisms. 

b. Type of pulp and its absorbtive effect or 
reaction with the chemical to be used. 

c. Temperatures of the systems to be treated. 

d. Rates of flow through the systems and 
storage times. 

e. General condition of the equipment and 
materials used. 

Our previous paper (PULP & PAPER, June, 
1944, p. 39) dealt mainly with a widespread con- 
tamination comprised mainly of bacteria, which 
were thoroughly entrenched before control 
work was started. The original source of con- 
tamination, which had subsequently spread 
throughout the mill, was traced to the water 
supply. The mill, manufacturing newsprint 
from groundwood and sulfite pulps, proved a 
fertile field for the growth of the type of or- 
ganism encountered. Virtual elimination of 
slime trouble was finally accomplished by con- 
tinued effort and treatment. Subsequently, a 
bleaching and washing system was installed, 
and the effects upon stock temperatures and the 
removal of food sugars completed control. Sev- 
eral years of trouble-free operation followed. 


A New Slime Problem 


Early in 1947, without warning, a series of 
paper machine slime breaks occurred. These 
breaks were characterized by a tendenty of the 
sheet to stick to a press roll and tear back, with 
a definite slime slug present rather than the 
open hole, characteristic of a gelatinous type ‘of 
slime. The source within the mill was quickly 
traced to the flumes in the groundwood mills 
themselves, which upon shutdown, showed 
throughout the system a heavy, wavy, stringy 
growth of several inches in length. This is the 
first time we have encountered breaks on the 
paper machine by slime that had sloughed off in 
the groundwood mill proper. Gelatinous and 
bacterial types of organisms are either com- 


By Glen D. King and J. V. Venables 
Of Crown-Zellerbach Corp. | 


Abstract 


The paper presents the methods used in elim- 
inating an acute slime condition, which was not 
a recurrence of an old contamination but due 
to an entirely different type organism from a 
new source. The various aspects and variables 
encountered in approaching such a problem are 
pointed out. Mill control procedures and lab- 
oratory control methods are given along with 
methods and results of evaluations of most of 
the newer slime control chemicals. 

References and a bibliography are included. 





pletely broken up or screened out before get- 
ting to the paper machine, but because of its 
filamentatious nature, this growth was able to 
pass the screening system and eventually give 
the trouble on the machines. 


Identification and source 


Microscopic investigation of this slime flora 
showed three predominant types of a family 
which we judged to be of the wild yeast or 
transitory fungi-yeast group. The Institute of 
Paper Chemistry verified our placing of these 
organisms in such a category. Typical growth 
upon laboratory media and photomicrographs of 
these organisms are shown in Plates 1 through 
5. The source of these organisms was traced to 
the use of stored, second growth, farmer wood 
of the Douglas fir species, which only within 
the past few months had been used in an appre- 
ciable quantity. Isolates from the cambium lay- 
er of wood in the yard were identical. High 
temperature grinding will kill a great many of 
such organisms and prevent their entrance, but 
on some grinders using low temperature grind- 
ing there was very little effect or killing power, 
and entrance had been gained in this manner. 


Approach to the Problem 


Previous experience with chemical treatment 
in the groundwood mill system had shown the 
difficulties of chemical treatment because of re- 
actions or absorption of the chemicals by the 
cellulose, hemicelluloses, and lignins present in 
the groundwood system. Many of these fungi- 
type organisms are notably optimum growth 
organisms and are susceptible to higher temper- 
atures, and therefore temperature control was 
considered for the first approach. Laboratory 
tests were made to determine what tempera- 
tures would be necessary to prevent their 
growth in the groundwood mill system. It was 
shown that at a temperature above 108 deg. F. 
practically no growth took place and above 115, 
sterility was obtained. (See Plate 6.) The rais- 
ing of the temperatures in the groundwood mill 
system was accomplished by an engineering 





Mr. King is now Chief of the Paper 
Products Research and Development 
Corp., Central Technical and Research 
Dept., Camas, Wash. Mr. Venables is 
junior chemist at the Crown-Zellerbach 
newsprint mill in Port Angeles, Wash. 
For several years they have made stu- 
dies of slime problems. Mr. King is a 
member of the Technical Association’s 
bacterial control methods committee. 
This paper was presented at Camas 
meeting, reported on preceding pages. 


change to make the groundwood mill system a 
self-contained unit. By delivering the stock to 
the washing system at as high a consistency as 
possible, and recirculating the white water, the 
temperatures within the groundwood screening 
system were raised above the growth tempera- 
ture. The effect was a clean groundwood mill 
system with the elimination of slime trouble 
from this source. 


But in the meantime the slime organisms had 
thoroughly entrenched themselves further on in 
the papermachine systems. Growths were es- 
pecially prevalent in the paper machine chest, 
the flow boxes, service boxes and other points 
of low flow yet with sufficient aeration for 
growth. We could not control this growth in the 
paper machine system as we had in the ground- 
wood mill and a different approach was neces- 
sary. This was logically divided into four dif- 
ferent operations: (1) paper machine chemical 
application; (2) cleanup and metal lining of pa- 
per mill systems; (3) laboratory control setup; 
and (4) laboratory evaluation of control chem- 
icals. 


(1) Paper Machine Chemical Application 


Chemicals used for treatment of slime condi- 
tions in previous years would not necessarily 
be the most efficient for this different type of 
micro-organism. Results of laboratory evalua- 
tion of the newer chemicals upon the market 
and retesting of older chemicals previously 
used, which was carried on simultaneously, will 
be described in the second half of this paper. 
The relative efficiency of different classes of 
chemicals against the various types of slime 
organisms is well known. The organic mer- 
curials appeared to be more efficient against 
the bacterial-type of contamination. and the 
chlorinated phenols against the filamentatious 
type of organism. To insure control both of 
bacteria and the yeast-fungi type, more than 
one chemical was used. In fact, four chemicals 
or slimacides have been used, usually alternat- 
ing every week or every other week, with very 
efficient results. These four chemicals are of 
one or the other aforementioned classes, or have 
the structural elements of both classes. 


Chemical dosages, time intervals, and place of 
application are of extreme importance. They 
vary with the type of chemical used, but, in 
general, the type of treatment is the slug dos- 
age to maintain chemical concentration ap- 
proaching the sterilizing point for periods of 
sufficient length to obtain the contact time re- 
quired by the chemical being used. Besides be- 
ing able to get increased concentration in this 
manner, we have the added advantage of pre- 
venting acclimatization to the chemicals being 
used. Points of application are chosen carefully, 
dependent upon the focal point of severest 
growth and the effect on machine operation. 
Application has been at times entirely to the 
machine chest, other times to fan pumps or al- 
ternately, one then the other. Application time 
of two hours out of each twelve has proven 
most satisfactory. Concentration of slimacides 
is changed with the type being used, dependent 
upon stock demand and rate of sterilizing. 

(2) Paper Mill Cleanups 


To insure efficient operation through the 
week, even with maximum chemical dosages, 
an efficient and thorough shutdown cleanup is 
necessary. Any slime growth not removed may, 
before the end of the next operating period, 
grow to the sloughing-off point and immediate- 
ly cause operation trouble. Headboxes and pa- 
per machine surfaces improperly cleaned leave 
a base film of slime organism from which 
growth immediately starts upon resumption of 
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Our Service 
Does NOT End 


At Your Doorstep 


Woe order your chemicals . . . and we deliver them. 
BUT General Chemical’s service does not stop at your 
doorstep. Our Technical Service Organization, for 


customers solve their problems involving the handling, 


storing and use of chemicals. 


Thes és not a group of “ivory tower” consultants, but 
a staff of practical men who will work with you 
confidentially—in your own plant if necessary—until 
your questions are answered. They may not know 
everything about your business, but they do know our 


example, has been created solely to help General Chemical 


chemicals and can help you get the best use out of them 


in your operations. 


BASIC CHEMICALS : : 
Thal ts wh iY General’s Technical Servicemen so 


[ 1 am LL: frequently offer suggestions and ideas that point the way 


to new efficiencies and economies in production and 


research operations. 


Remember—General’s Technical Service staff is yours to 


utilize. Just advise the nearest General Chemical office 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


when you need such assistance. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN @RINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Photomi grographs of 


Slime Organisms 


operation. The use of hot water washing ang 
slime-removing agents aids materially in this 
cleanup. This type of organism naturally shows 
a preference for growth upon wooden surfaces, 
and where metering system, stuff boxes, ete, 
were not lined with either stainless steel or cop. 
per heavy growth immediately occurred. The 
relining of such equipment with stainless steg] 
has been carried on with gratifying results. The 
importance of thorough cleanups cannot be too 
highly stressed. 


(3) Laboratory Control 


The thorough acquaintance of the laboratory 
man, assigned to slime control work, with con. 
ditions during shutdown periods materially aids 
the progress of control. Inspection of cleanups, 
location of new points of infection have aided 
in chemical treatment and application. Chemi- 
cal savings have been made by his observation 
as to how far through the week the chemical 
should be applied. That is, if paper machines 
shut down near the end of the week and wash 
up because of operation difficulties other than 
slime, it is possible to curtail treatment and yet 
operate satisfactorily into the next scheduled 
shutdown period. 


Plate counts of both bacteria and fungi have 
been made at regular intervals through the 
week. However, where the preponderance of 
infection is of the filamentatious fungi-type 
rather than of bacteria, plate counts are not as 
easily correlated with machine conditions as 
previously found with the bacterial infection. 
True, in extreme conditions, during periods of 
high growth, the count correlates very well 
with operating conditions, and the efficiency of 
chemical treatment during the actual period of 
application can be ascertained most readily by 
this method. But minor trends which can affect 
operating efficiency are not readily reflected in 
the fungi count. 

Slime boards of the standard type have been 
installed throughout the system. In their use, 
several difficulties are encountered such as 
having them hit by cleanup hoses during mid- 
week shutdowns. It was necessary to try sev- 
eral locations before points giving true pictures 
of growth could be found. On the paper ma- 
chines a separate circulation to the panel is 
preferred, while hanging them in the white 
water pit appears to be the best alternative. 
Statistical methods of tabulating the data ob- 
tained from daily measurements along with pa- 
per machine operation, break records and etc., 
have been applied, but these appear to require 
a long interval of study to show results. As 
shown graphically, Figure 1, the direct correla- 
tion of slime accumulation day by day and 
averaged over a weekly period agrees very well 
with average paper machine operation efficien- 
cies whenever extreme conditions existed. 
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In the case of plate counts, no warning of 
sloughing-off of the filamentatious type organ- 
ism is given, only a decided increase in count at 
the time the sloughing takes place. Too, an in- 
creased growth rate upon the slime board 
evinces itself quickly each day, but the actual 
sloughing off to the machine system is con- 
tingent upon the treatments and softness of the 
growth itself. Only by using all three methods, 
plate counts, slime boards and visual observa- 
tion, and making an over-all correlation, can 
regulation of dosages and adequate control be 
maintained. 
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Part Il. 


(4) Laboratory Evaluation of Control Chemicals 


The entry into the slimacide field of many new 
chemicals, especially organic mercurials, subse- 
quent to our previous paper, necessitated a con- 
tinuance of the evaluation of these chemicals 
to keep abreast of the field, also for application 
in other divisions of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation. But with the infestation of this 
particular type of organism in the mill under 
discussion, new demands were placed upon these 
chemicals and intensive laboratory work was 
required to thoroughly evaluate them for this 
particular application. In general, it was found 
that the efficiencies of the various chemicals 
against the organisms present were comparable 
with the over-all bacteria count that had been 
applied in the past. However, we are still test- 
ing and retesting chemicals in hopes of finding 
a chemical more specific for these particular 
organisms. 

For a thorough understanding, a brief dis- 
cussion of our testing procedure and our reasons 
for them are necessary. Chemicals to be tested 
are added to paper machine white water, which, 
due to the recirculation and buildup of the 
various constituents, has been. found to give 
results best correlated with actual machine ap- 
plication, and the reaction with, or absorption 
of, the chemical and the nullification of its 
efficiency is thus measured. The chemicals 
might be added directly to the same stock, in 
which the mill application would be made but 
difficulties of handling, such as pipetting and 
measuring out, preclude such tests on high con- 
sistency stocks. The varied concentrations of 
the chemicals to be tested are measured in 
aliquot parts from a solution into quart jars 
containing 750 cc. of paper machine white water. 
To allow for sufficient aeration, the jars are 
agitated at frequent intervals. After two, and 
twenty-four hours, samples are withdrawn and 
diluted, if necessary, and plated on agar in 
the standard manner. Bacteria counts are made 
on a mixture of nutrient and sabourauds and 
agar, while the fungi-counts are made upon 
malt agar plates to which one drop of a 25% 
lactic acid solution has been added to retard 
bacterial growth. Bacteria plates are incubated 
at 98°F. and the fungi plates at 75°F. Counts 
are usually made after a period of 48 hours. 
Plates 7 and 8 show a typical test of one of the 
chemicals now used in mill application. Plates 
9 and 10 illustrate the relative efficiencies of 
different chemicals (given alphabetical designa- 
tions). : 

This application of the chemical, directly to a 
stock suspension, measures not only the effi- 
ciency of the chemical in presence of the stock 
but its power to prevent multiplication of the 
organisms within their own environment. The 
importance of such treatment of the mixed 
organisms within their natural environment is 
appreciated and pointed out by the authors of 
the book, “The Fungi”, from which we quote: 

“A student of fungi must appreciate that even 
though pure culture techniques are useful in 
the enrichment of knowledge, results of such 
studies of responses and activities in artificial 
environment always require judicious interpre- 
tation. The underlying reasons for this fact, 
which generally are not sufficiently emphasized, 
are that fungi may be quite abnormal when 
grown on substrata entirely unlike those en- 
countered in nature, and of necessity they re- 
act abnormally when they are entirely separated 
from the associative effections of other organ- 
isms.” 

An outstanding example, wherein the effect 
of the presence of pulp in the efficiency of 
chemicals is clearly shown, is that of the quater- 
Nary ammonium compounds. The bactericidal 
and the fungicidal efficiency of this class of 
chemicals is well recognized when used for 
cleaning of utensils and equipment where a 
minimum of contact with organic materials is 
made. However, we have tested several of these 
compounds which we know from other applica- 
tions are very efficient, and have found that in 
the presence of a stock suspension their effici- 
ency is almost immediately lost and none have 
been found that can be considered for applica- 
tion as slimacides. 

Experience has shown that complete evalua- 
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tion of the efficiency of a slimacide can only be 
finalized by mill application. Laboratory testing 
by the described method serves to eliminate the 
less efficient chemicals that might prove so in- 
efficient as to cause trouble if given a mill 
application. The chemical showing the most 
promise can be tried in the mill by alternating 
several times at weekly or two-week intervals 
with an already proven chemical. During such 
trials, careful check should be kept by all labor- 
atory control methods available as well as close 
inspections during shutdown periods. These 
comparisons can be made on an equal cost 
basis since only those showing good laboratory 
tests are tried. Thus, no additional cost is re- 
quired for the trial with no danger of a flareup 
of growth. 

For this reason we have made no effort in the 


accompanying tables (Tables I and II) to list 
or rate the chemicals according to efficiency but 
they are listed under the six classifications we 
have given them. The plate counts for applica- 
tions of various dosages are given on bacteria 
and yeast-fungi. The degree or lack of efficiency 
is easily determined by examination of the 
data. 

The cost of the various chemicals can be 
easily obtained and for mill application the fol- 
lowing points should be considered before decid- 
ing upon any certain ones. 

1. State of the chemical and ease of applica- 
tion to the mill system under consideration, i.e., 
whether a powder, liquid, packaged in envelopes, 
or bulk. 

2. The type of organisms present. 

- 3. The type and temperature of the pulp to 
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which the chemical will be applied. 
4. The point of application and possible contact 
time. 


General Discussion 


A great deal more literature and information 
is now available on the quality, application and 
uses of the various chemicals now on the market 
than were accessible when the authors first 
started work in this field. Yet a great deal re- 
mains to be done in the field of cooperation be- 
tween the chemical companies, their technical 
sales representatives and the men in the mills, 
using these. chemicals. We greatly decry the 
literature which publishes a chemical as a cure- 
all for slime troubles after not having tried it 
at more than one mill, for any lengthy perioa 
of time, and not giving specific information as 
to the organism, general mill condition, and the 
variables first pointed out in this paper. Tech- 
nical sales representatives traveling and work- 
ing with their chemicals at various mills can 
obtain an invaluable storehouse of information 
so as to give proper application at each mill. A 
thorough understanding of the effects on this 
stock, such as color and pH, should be known by 
the sales representatives as regards his own 
chemical. 

An excellent example was shown within our 
own organization, when a chemical with a good 
laboratory test showed poor efficiency when 
tried in one of our member mills. On checking, 
it was found that we had placed the chemical 
in solution first; the mill had added the chemical 
in the dry stage. The solution rate of this 
chemical in cold water is sufficiently slow that 
the efficiency was greatly retarded, giving poor 
results. Nowhere in the literature on this 
chemical was this point brought out. Another 
example was the result of cooperating with the 
manufacturers of a slime chemical we are using, 
in making formula changes which have been 
very beneficial in eliminating detrimental effects 
upon color of the finished paper. 

If two chemicals test approximately the same 
efficiency in the laboratory, but one is easy ti 
apply and handle and the other difficult, givin 
trouble with odors or dust, the one easier to 
handle will undoubtedly be the one used. Pack- 
aging and physical state of the troublesome ma- 
terial can be modified so that it may be used. 
It is definitely to the advantage of the mill to 
have available several efficient types of chemi- 
cals for the alternation of application and in 
case of supply shortage. We offer our thoughts 
in this regard for the benefit of both suppliers 
and the users of those chemicals. 


TABLE I. 


Classifications of Chemicals Tested 


ORGANIC MERCURIALS 
Ethyl mecuric phosphate (6%) 
Ethyl mercuric chloride 
Phenyl mercuric lactate 
Phenyl mercuric acetate 
Pyridyl mercuric chloride 
Pyridyl mercuric acetate 
Pyridyl mercuric stearate 
Chemical “R” (Unknown composition) 
Chemical “P” (A mixture of organic and 
inorganic mercurials) 
CHLORINATED PHENOLS 
Sodium pentachlorophenate (3 commercial 
products) 
Sodium 2, 3, 4, 6 tetrachlorophenate 
2, 3, 4, 6 tetrachlorophenol 
Chemical “S” (A mixture of unsaturated, 
chlorinated phenates) 
Sodium orthophenylphenate 


CHLORINATED PHENOLS plus MERCURIALS 
BSM-11 
Permatox IS (Included for comparison) 


QUATERNARY AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS 

Polyalkyl napthalene methyl pyridium 
chloride 

Myristamido propyl dimethyl benzyl 
ammonium chloride 

N-acyl colamino formyl methyl pyridium 
chloride 

Alkyldimethyl benzyl ammonium chloride 

9-Octadecenyl dimethyl ethyl ammonium 
bromide 
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QUARTERNARY AMMONIUM MERCURIAL 

Phenyl mercury triethanol ammonium lactate 
DETERGENT 

Chemical “N” (Organic sulfonate type) 
MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIC CHEMICALS 

2-Heptadecylglyoxalidine 

8-Hydroxy quinoline 

Alphachlornaphthalene 

2, 2’-Dihydroxy-5, 5’-dichlorodiphenyl methane 

(2 commercial products) 

Pheny] salicylate 

Benzyl succinate 

Benzyl mercaptan 


TABLE Ii. 


Chemical Test Data: Plate Counts 
MERCURIALS 

p.p.m.* 2-Hour Count 24-Hour Count 
Bacteria Fungi Bacteria Fungi 
Phenol mercuric lactate (Tech.) 


300 =: 1,437,000 += 1,000 








0 74,700 0 
0 5,120 0 
0 240 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
Fungi Check 
550 1,800 
130 20 
30 0 
i cesitacesccektanbiatsaepeiiosthin aor 0 0 
* AE ae teak 0 0 
ES <sadisantutacsticiaat 0 0 
Ethyl mercuric phosphate (6%) 

_ pee: oe fe 1,725,000 500 
a 220 40,000 100 
0 28,750 0 
0 4,025 0 

18,700 

1,080 

100 

0 

0 





*Per Cent x 10-*=p.p.m. 


MERCURIALS II 


p.p.m. 2-Hour Count 24-Hour Count 


Bacteria Fungi Bacteria Fungi 
Ethyl mercuric chloride (Fungi count) 





Phenyl mercuric acetate (Tech.) 





129,000 150 840,000 200 
r- ns 4 _ 2 
7,900 0 1,600 0 
1,590 0 30 0 
2,380 0 140 0 
10 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
Pyridyl mercuric acetate (Tech.) 
_ Ea 129, 840,000 
. Re sarah 9,720 216,000 
PREECE 70 144,000 
_ ae 0 0 
:  ahcereAncrenees 0 0 
Pyridyl mercuric chloride (Tech.) 
eke pa 55,000 187,000 
ARE .... 38,500 53,000 
RES RRerais. 19,850 20,600 
APE 3,350 960 
RT aS 0 0 
MERCURIALS III 
p.p.m. 2-Hour Count 24-Hour Count 


Bacteria Fungi Bacteria Fungi 
Pyridyl mercuric stearate (Tech.) 


ns ss eee 500,000 

| ERR 132,000 
ee 120,000 
eee Shcsaeiee Sa 107,000 
. etree 2,800 86,400 

Chemical “R” (Unknown) 

ae cose. 129,000 840,000 
eee sccnoos Se 45,000 
2a 380 6.600 
ee? 160 2,700 
SA SRC eee 174 300 





2-Hour Count 24-Hour Count 
p.p.m. Bacteria Fungi Bacteria Fungi 
Chemical “P” (Mixture of organic and 
inorganic mercurics) 





840,000 
275,000 
53,000 
900 
0 
CHLORINATED PHENOLS 
Sodium pentachlorophenate: 
73,000 150 500,000 200 
52,000 56 658,000 60 
45,000 32 268,000 52 
2,920 30 61,300 di) 
40 0 160 0 
2, 3, 4, 6 tetrachlorophenol 
500 1,150,000 400 
287,500 50 1,150,000 50 
287,500 35 1,150,000 45 
287,500 30 1,150,000 % 
2, 3, 4, 6 Sodium tetrachlorophenate: 
0 74,750 80 1,955,000 600 
69,000 80 1,955,000 200 
23,000 35 1,955,000 140 
14,375 0 1,955,000 4 





Chemical “S” (Mixture of unsaturated 
chlorinated phenates) : 


| ERE 287,500 500 1,725,000 800 
© eee 230,000 350 1,035,000 250 
. See .. 63,250 192 680,000 10 
SR 4,600 25 57,000 

OP ees 600 3 8,050 

2, 4, 5-Sodium trichlorophenate: 

et gee eae D1)" *: copicraesantooen 200 

Sa eccniee ere 9 
ere eee a ee 66 
25 pe tet tea eee 42 

Sodium orthophenylphenate: 

Sa ee Ne 200 
i ees, ste eee eas ees. . 190 
15 : ee? ties 162 
25 ee em ae See. = <skioisin 120 


CHLORINATED PHENOLS plus MERCURIALS 
BSM-1l1: 


_ Eee 129,000 200 840,000 500 
WP class. 140 110 5,400 400 
- 180 120 660 170 

I chests 100 87 156 60 
OO wiicintannin 40 ae 600 ws 
PERMATOX 1S: 

ee . 86000 °. 650,000 
10 31,800 ey 16,800 
50 2,400 bss 1,140 

100 ... 1,320 = 820 
OD issistctiecoens 0 bh 0 


QUATERNARY AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS: 
Polyalkyl naphthalene methyl pyridium 


chloride: 
S .............. Bae 80 1,150,000 400 
- Peas 287,500 15 1,150,000 320 
_ See 287,500 45 1,150,000 128 
, ee 40 1,150,000 100 


Myristamido propyl! dimethyl benzyl ammonium 
chloride: 


_ Seer 287,500 220 920,000 500 
Y | yore .. 287,500 140 862,000 190 
5... 215,000 160 500,000 130 
Bs ........ Meer 136 460,000 120 


N-acyl colamino formyl methyl pyridium 
chloride: 


a ar 187,000 
| enters 26,500 195,000 
nee 20,000 eu 38,200 
a = 23,500 asd 
- swe 25,600 ‘ 20,700 : 
Alkyldimethyl benzyl ammonium chloride: 
pee 3.000 i... 187,000 
10 . 45,000 Re 86,500 
 ............... ae : 85,000 
BR cc: Ee oak 37,000 
250 . 20,200 20,000 


9- Octadecenyl dimethyl ethyl ammonium 
bromide: 


_ ene 73,000 500,000 
| ee 865,000 
a wsiees 441,000 
100 23,200 i... 287,000 
250 18,600 106,000 
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4 Couns : 2-HourCount = 24-Hour Count 2-Hour Count 24-Hour Count 2-Hour Count 24-Hour Count 
i ungi p.p.m. Bacteria Fungi Bacteria Fungi p.p.m. Bacteria Fungi Bacteria Fungi p.p.m. Bacteria Fungi Bacteria Fungi 
Pheny! taped triethanol ammonium lactate Alphachlornaphthalene: Benzyl eo 650,000 
100 GB% sol): 80 1,150,000 400 21950 24,000 
100 | See 575,000 200 1,437,000 240 80 1,150,000 80 ae hae 18,000 
00 .....25e 460,000 200 931.000 222 50 1,150,000 80 eerie 45,000 
4 Be ....cSoee pee 140 818,000 180 42 1,150,000 50 na ae 13,000 
ee x 5 800,000 2 
2, 2’-Dihydroxy-5, 5’—dichlorodiphenyl methane BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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.| DEVELOPMENT OF SLIMICIDES 
200 
190 
7 By FREDERIC A. SODERBERG 
RIALS Director of Paper Service and Development 
ol General Dyestuff Corp. 
be Within the past year we have discussed slime inside looking out and in a position whereby we tested in water or agar, but if the chemical re- 
60 control methods with paper mill groups in Wil- can to a certain extent, evaluate the materials acts with the stock upon its addition to the mill 
mington, Dela.; New Orleans, La., and at Bel- offered for the elimination of slime-forming pulp, the determined toxicity co-efficient means 
grade Lake, Maine (also later, Dec. 2, at Su- organisms. Now let us step behind the scenes very little.” 
perintendents’ meeting in Hamilton, Ohio). and decide what it actually will require to sup- Sanborn tells us that “slime growths of them- 
When you talk about slime continually over ply the paper industry with a worth-while selves prevent penetration of germicides. in 
a period of _time, it is only natural that your method of slime control. Our partnership has, order to give these killing agents a chance to 
dreams or nightmares are colored with it. It has believe it or not, unlimited capital, a first- work, removal of slime masses is necessary— 
finally got to the point where we awaken in hand knowledge of the paper industry and a the basic principal of effective slime control is 
the middle of the night remembering that in real appreciation of the low unit profit which efficient cleaning.” Neal and Jennings have re- 
our nightmare we have been in a sea of slime demands that paper mills literally count their ported, “Using more of the toxicant, changing 
NDS: and have been fighting to keep our chin above pennies. Everyone seems to credit P. T. Barnum the toxicant or using a combination of toxicants 
the surface. Fortunately dream books tell us with the saying: “There is a sucker born every might be what is required to maintain control. 
that the things that we see in our dreams are minute.” The same gentleman made this state- It is the author’s contention, however, quite 
400 directly opposite to those which actually occur ment, “More persons on the whole are hum- divorced from the theory of immunity, that no 
320 in everyday life. bugged by believing in nothing than by believ- one specific toxicant provides a cure-all for 
128 The commercial development of chemicals is ing too much.” As we go along, it will become slime.” These excerpts will be useful to us in 
100 somewhat more intricate than the name seems increasingly evident that the thought contained that they suggest ways and means whereby we 
: to imply. When you build a paper mill you in this last epigram is responsible for many of may clearly evaluate various possible ap- 
sei have reasonable proof that a good product will the obstacles which are encountered daily in the proaches to the problem of slime control. 
recelve consumer acceptance. On the other search for efficient slime control. In the field of chemical development there 
a hand, every chemical manufacturer has at one Some suppliers who will be our competitors are always two avenues of approach. The manu- 
” time or another wished that his new plant was may conduct their business “by guess and by facturer is either looking for a market for a 
130 either bigger or smaller or had never been gorry;” therefore, our first step will be to re- product which he has produced or the market 
120 built at all, due to faulty market research by view the literature and not start guessing until is looking for a product which will meet an 
m the development department. we have done all within our power to make our acute need. You and I are fortunate in that we 
In many industries, including paper, there survey of the market as nearly right as possible. have a market ready and waiting for the chem- 
has long been a feeling that any chemical sup- The Biological Control Committee of the Amer- icals which we propose to supply. As the paper 
plier S organization consists simply of a manu- ican Pulp and Paper Association has dete:- mills continue to close up their systems, the 
facturing or compounding plant and a salesman mined in the laboratory that mercuric com- over-all losses directly attributable to slime 
who contacts the customer. Examination of pounds are the most lethal bactericides when are somewhat staggering. 
5 * —_ jonre Fan ot wth ho apeng of evaluated on a money basis under normal con- 
. a New Chemica uct” ring into focus ditions. A series of tests covering literally hun- : : . 
“ the enormous amount of work which has to be dreds of mildew-proofing cama were con- Manufacturing Considerations 
done before a slimicide is turned over to the ducted during the war at the Jeffersonville Next in importance are the manufacturing 
sales department. Even then the development Laboratories of the Quartermasters Corps. They considerations. Do we want to set up our own 
! division must cooperate closely while supplying reported that dihydroxydichlor diphenylmethane plant with established sales organizations in 
technical data service, technical sales service was found to be outstanding for the prevention various localities? Shall we purchase the mate- 
- and sales development. of fungus growths. In one of the few papers de- rials, compound them and then sell through lo- 
n We would like, if you are agreeable, to take scribing actual worth-while mill evaluations, cal distributors or will we select outstanding 
you into a sort of partnership with us and King states, “The point is that a chemical may products and sponsor their sales through an es- 
form a company for the distribution of slim- show a very high toxicity towards any slime tablished sales organization? Again let us take 
cides to the paper trade. We will then be on the organism or group of slime organisms when a look at the competition which we will en- 
(Paper presented at Coast Technical Section meeting in Camas, Wash., Nov. 16 and substantially the paper presented by Mr. Soderberg at 
Superintendents’ Division meeting in Hamilton, Ohio, Dec. 2). 
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counter and be guided accordingly. There are 
several possible means at our disposal for the 
merchandising of slimicides. 

Possibility A: We can manufacture a single 
product, possibly a mercuric. The price as wel! 
as the active ingredient is tow. However, ac- 
cording to the literature, the money value is 
satisfactory. This product may be distributed 
through a regular sales organization that covers 
the entire paper trade and is familiar with 
manufacturing problems. We will commit our- 
selves to a plan of development which will have 
as its prime motive, influencing paper mills to 
use our product to the exclusion of all other 
slimicides. The only difficulty seems to be as 
Neal mentioned: “No specific toxicant provides 
a ready-made cure-all for slime.” This method 
of approach places us as manufacturers in the 
somewhat untenable position of promoting a 
single product to eliminate slime in all paper 
mills 


Possibility B: It would be possible for us to 
purchase phenyl mercuric acetate and one of 
the chlorphenates from manufacturers of these 
products and compound them in our own labor- 


atory. The active ingredient could be roughly, 


50%, and the selling price adjusted to reflect a 
profit of 100% over the retail cost of the chem- 
icals. This may seem high to you. However, it 
would be necessary to take care of the cost of 
distribution through localized sales organiza- 
tions. The latter would have close contact with 
the paper trade and might offer a variety of 
items to the mill. The case of application would 
be a prime selling point along with the ad- 
vantage derived from stocking only one com- 
pound. 

There are several disturbing factors in this 
set-up, the most prominent one being the neces- 
sity of pricing our compound practically out of 
a normal market. Then, too, the locked mixture 
of chemicals could not be adjusted to conform 
with changing conditions; therefore, the con- 
sumer would waste the active ingredients when- 
ever it was desirable to either raise or lower 
the dosage of the mercuric or the chlorphenate. 


Our distributors would also lack essential 
knowledge concerning slime control or chemical 
manipulation in the paper mill. We would be 
further handicapped by the possibility that they 
might oversell while making fantastic claims 
concerning the effectiveness of our product or 
the lack of danger when handling it in concen- 
trated form. 

Possibility C: Perhaps we may want to pur- 
chase certain basic compounds such as the mer- 
curics and the chlorophenates, then offer them 
as mixtures containing various percentages of 
these two active ingredients. To complement 
this compounding precedure we would have 
representatives in different parts of the country 
who would be conversant with paper mill prob- 
lems. They could be assisted by an elaborate 
“on the spot” identification of micro-organisms 
coupled with detailed reports from headquar- 
ters and control patterns covering periods up 
to one year. 

It has been said that some chemical com- 
panies sell a product in a restricted territory 
and then move on before their errors can catch 
up with them. Operating under Possibility C 
we would not be troubled by such a condition 
since when one mixture of chemicals failed to 
work we could always dig down and come up 
with another variation. This is what is com- 
monly known in the development field as “leap 
frog” selling. 

On the debit side of the ledger are several 
difficulties similar to those encountered in 
Possibility B. There is a definite lack of flexi- 
bility common to all locked mixtures. The num- 
ber of compounds which would have to be car- 
ried on the inventory to combat each change 
of microflora would be enormous. An adjust- 
ment of a single mixture linearly would most 
certainly waste the individual component not 
required at the time of application. 

Possibility D: Let us say that after careful 
consideration we subscribe to the theory of 
Balanced Slime Control comprising the use of 
several unrelated chemicals. We will first of all 
survey the chemical manufacturing field and 


select a dispersing agent, a bactericide with 
fungistatic properties and a fungicide with 
bactericidal efficiency. We may decide to manu- 
facture one, two or all three of these products. 
On the other hand, it may be desirable to pur- 
chase some of them from established suppliers 
who wish representation in the paper field. Our 
sales organization in this instance would cover 
the entire paper trade and be composed of men 
well versed in the application of papermaking 
chemicals. We would then be faced with an 
obstacle in the form of a desire by the operating 
personnel to make everything connected with 
their work as simple as possible and to adhere 
to a regular routine. Our review of the litera- 
ture has shown that for efficient slime control it 
is essential for every mill to clean up thorough- 
ly, keep the papermaking system clean and then 
supervise closely the additions of the bacteri- 
cide and the fungicide. 


A Sensible Low Cost Method 


At this point in the development of our 
method of slime control it is just as well that 
we face the facts. Human nature and a logical 
step-by-step method of control are like water 
and oil. They do not mix! If you and I could 
produce a liquid or a tablet which would re- 
duce weight rapidly without exertion upon the 
part of the individual and without il effects, 
we would soon be millionaires. On the other 
hand if we should try to sell a program of 
physical exercise and moderate eating with the 
assurance that constant adherence would re- 
move excess poundage, our endeavors would be 
sure to meet with little success. School books 
tell us that for every action there is an equal 
and opposite reaction. Nowhere in the field of 
applied chemistry or chemical engineering is 
there a better example of the truth of this 
statement than in the practice of slime con- 
trol. If our customers carefully consider a sensi- 
ble, low cost method of attack and have the 
stick-to-itiveness to carry out a comprehensive 
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No matter how small 
your chemical needs . . . ys 


ONE or more of these conditions usually cut 
chemical needs for water treatment: 


oe Evaporated feedwater 
oe Low make-up 

ao Low steam requirements 
v Soft raw water 


Filling the large demand for expert water treat- 
ment analysis and advice on control and testing 
procedures in plants where these conditions 
exist, the Nalco Service Agreement gives you: 


e Acomplete plant water treatment survey; 
with detailed reports and recommenda- 
tions on your water treatment problems. 


e Supervision of control and testing proce- 
dures to assure continued water treatment 
efficiency; and to minimize possible shut- 
downs‘due to water treatment troubles. 


e Regular Nalco Service calls to check 
results; and Nalco Laboratories’ analysis 
reports to detect and correct for changes 
in raw water characteristics or altered 
plant operating conditions. 


To get a prompt start toward the security from 
water treatment difficulties a Nalco Service 
Agreement provides, call your Nalco represent- 
ative today, or write direct. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 


6213 West 66th Place ° 
Canadian inquiries should be addressed to Alchem, Limited, 


Chicago 38, Illinois 


555 Eastern Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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control program, we will definitely improve 
existing conditions. 

Our preliminary market survey could well 
include a trip around the country and several 
talks with interested mill men. 

The first stop is at Mill “X” located in the 
Mid-West. They have an acute slime problem 
which seriously hampers production. Investiga- 
tion of the stock and white water system dis- 
closes that an old concrete-lined tank is used 
for water storage. Every two weeks when 
this piece of equipment is washed out, slime 
rolls off the concrete lining in a heavy layer. 
You will immediately ask if this tank cannot be 
replaced by a smooth surfaced metal or tile- 
lined tank. The reply is that an expenditure of 
this type is not warranted. 

Mill “Y” on the eastern seaboard, stores pulp 
in slush form in large tanks located out of 
doors. Poor agitation and outlets above the floor 
cause putrefaction. When the tanks are cleaned 
out every few months, the stock at the bottom 
has the consistency of cheese and is literally 
teeming with slime organisms. Can the agita- 
tion and outlet conditions be corrected? Again 
the answer is “No,” due to a policy of economy. 

Mill “Z” in ‘the southeast operates seven days 
per week and does not shut down except for 
necessary repairs. The mill is thoroughly con- 
taminated with resinous encrustations and slime 
growths of long standing. We look at this sys- 
tem and decide that chemicals would be wasted 
if not preceded by a thorough cleanup. What 
are the possibilities of removing all this debris 
from the systenjwhen the mill shuts down for 
extensive repairs? Not a chance- The manage- 
ment does not wish to risk a possible delay in 
starting up and a drop in production figures 
for that particular month. 

One thing you have probably noticed is com- 
mon to all three plants. They will not lay the 
groundwork for efficient slime control by simple 
changes which would be paid for in a short 
period of time. They are willing, however, to 
spend large amounts for partial control with 
slimicides. These are real examples of not he- 
ing able to see the trees for’ the forest. 

After weighing all four possibilities care- 
fully, let us say that we decide to embark on 
the method of approach outlined as Possibility, 
D. What operation in the normal paper mill 
would be the closest counterpart to the mani- 
pulation of a dispersing agent, a bactericide 
and a fungicide? The only one which we can 
think of would be the adjustment of three dye- 
stuffs to maintain the proper shade throughout 
a run of several days or weeks’ duration. 

Both procedures depend largely upon the 
proper balance of components. Let us consider 
just how important balance is in the manu- 
facture of paper or paperboard: A balance be- 
tween speed and quality, a balance between 
operating cost and price of the finished prod- 
uct, a balance between various materials in the 
furnish such as a balance between size and 
alum or a balance between the individual dye- 
stuffs. A new shade of paper is generally 
matched by the employment of two or three 
dyes. These are adjusted from time to time in 
order to compensate for fluctuating mill condi- 
tions. The water supply, temperature, cooking 
of pulp, bleaching of pulp, size (alum and other 
chemicals are all variables which will chang 
the shade of the finished sheet. « 

While you or I would never hope to main- 
tain a uniform run of a standard shade by the 
application of one dye, just to prove the im- 
portance of balance in coloring let us suppose 
that we do use one brown dyestuff, which is 
a mixture of red, blue and yellow dyestuffs. If 
we are lucky, the first run of brown paper may 
be reasonably satisfactory in shade and pos- 
sibly the second. Then some small variation in 
the pulp, water, size or other variable occurs 
and the brown will become too red, too blue or 
too yellow. This locked mixture of dyestuffs 
can only be increased or decreased, and, de- 
pending on which way you go, the shade be- 
comes either deeper or lighter thereby ac- 
centuating the color variation. 

How can we remedy this situation and pro- 
duce acceptable paper? The answer is perfectly 
clear. If we employ three dyestuffs and add 
them separately, a red, a blue and a yellow, 
the amount of any one of these can be raised 
or lowered at will in order to maintain the 


proper balance of color components. This brings 
us rather abruptly to the point where dyestuffs 
meet slimicides and warrants an analysis of the 
assertion that no one chemical or locked mix- 
ture of chemicals will effectively and economi- 
cally control slime for any worth-while period 
of time. For example, let us suppose that by 
using a bactericide we are able for a few weeks 
to control slime growths satisfactorily. Sudden- 
ly without warning, new types of organisms 
which are immune to the bactericide enter the 
plant by various means. The system may be- 
come thoroughly infected in a short period of 
time with consequent losses in production and 
quality. Another very important reason for a 
single toxicant’s loss of effectiveness is the mill- 
proven fact that the various chemicals are 
somewhat selective in their potency toward 
slime organisms. Let us say that the bacteri- 
cide in use does its work exceedingly well and 
controls 80% of the slime formers. The 20% 
fungi or other organisms are not affected by 
the bactericide and will suddenly come to life, 
grow luxuriantly and may cause more trouble 
than was experienced before the chemical treat- 
ment started. The most logical solution to this 
problem is Balanced Slime Control. 

It is readily understandable, therefore, why 
you and I will not consider mixing the anti- 
coagulant (or yellow), the bactericide (or red) 
and the fungicide (or blue) together in order 
that we may offer them as a single compound. 
The fact that a liquid or a powder which em- 
bodies several unrelated chemicals in a locked 
mixture which cannot be adjusted, is further 
proof. When our examination of slime shows 
an increase in fungi or bacteria, we naturally 


want to increase either the fungicide or the 
bactericide. In the case of a locked mixture jt 
is impossible to do ‘this without also increas. 
ing the dosage of the unwanted component, 
If the original amount was sufficient, this aq. 
ditional quantity is an excess and is lost money, 
This is what is generally known as the “Shot- 
gun Method” of approach wherein a great many 
of the bullets, or in this case the slimicide, are 
ineffective, and an expensive procedure which 
does not fit into paper manufacture under nor- 
mal conditions. 

What we propose to offer to our sales depart- 
ment then is a method of control based funda- 
mentally upon inculcating in the minds of the 
paper mill operators a burning desire to prac- 
tice good housekeeping. As auxiliaries to this 
primary objective, we will supply an anticoagu- 
lant to keep the system clean between normal 
washups, an outstanding bactericide with fung- 
icidal powers and a top-flight fungicide with 
bactericidal properties, all three of which can 
be used separately and can be readily adjusted 
to meet variable conditions. 

Our products will be presented to the paper 
mills by technically trained men who are fa- 
miliar with chemical manipulation. Their et- 
forts will be complemented by technical field 
service operatives with a thorough knowledge 
of application methods. Through never-ending 
research and development we will endeavor to 
improve the efficiency of our slimicides. And 
finally all our dealings with our customers will! 
be based on the premise, that a thing is worth 
exactly what it will do for you and not what 
you choose to pay for it. 


ORCHARDS FURNISH PAPER 


Fruit orchard trimmings will be 
used as a source for pulp to manufacture 
cigarette paper by a new Canadian com- 
pany incorporated under the name of 
Shaw-Manson, Ltd., with offices in Mon- 
treal and Toronto. 

The pulp mill is to be built in Ontario 
and its estimated cost is $270,000. Pro- 
duction will be confined at first to 10 
tons daily. 

Investigations into the possibility of 
making pulp from fruit tree trimmings 
began in Toronto in 1936, and two years 
later the Pulp and Paper Research Insti- 
tute of Canada manufactured about 1,400 
pounds of pulp with this raw material on 
an experimental basis. The process was 
subsequently patented by the Pangara 
Holdings Corp., and Shaw-Manson Ltd. 
will operate under a license from this 
corporation for Canada, United States. 
Great Britain and France. 

The company intends to float a stock 
issue and in its prospectus states that pulp 
from fruit tree trimmings can be made 
at a cost of $220 a ton f.o.b. mill, includ- 
ing allowances for royalties, wages and 
all materials, but not allowing for taxes 
and depreciation. It is expected to sell 
the pulp at $325 a ton f.o.b. mill. Pro- 
moters of the company claim that pulp 
now being manufactured under different 
processes for cigarette papers sells for at 
least $450 a ton. 

It is maintained that fruit tree paper 
gives a “milder smoke”, by giving off less 
acid and aldehyde. 

The Ontario department of agriculture 
has given assurance that the orchards of 
that province will yield at least 40 tons 
of fruit tree trimmings daily, so the raw 
material problem should not be difficult 


provided that arrangements can be made 
for its collection. Major market will be 
the United States. 

Most cigarette paper is now being man- 
ufactured from flax straw. 

The company is hoping to raise ap- 
proximately $500,000 to finance the under- 
taking. Authorized share capital of the 
company is 25,000 preferred shares par 
value $20 each and 59,000 common shares 
without nominal or par value. 

Chief executive officers of the company 
are: H. C. Shaw, president; L. D. Shaw, 
secretary-treasurer, both of Montreal; G. 
J. Manson, vice-president and managing 
director; Ottawa; R. G. Shaw, A. A. M. 
Walsh, A. G. Hellstrom, all of Montreal, 
and W. H. Boyle, Toronto, directors. 


HELLER & MERZ DEPARTMENT of 
Caleco Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Co., has been merged com- 
pletely with the Calco Chemical Div. as of 
January Ist, in order to extend research 
and manufacturing facilities for paper 
dyes. There will be no change in sales- 
men or technical personnel, according to 
the company. Pacific Coast orders will 
continue to be placed through the Pacific 
Coast Supply Co. either in Portland, Ore., 
or San Francisco. 


DR. WILLIAM W. PIGMAN, 38-year old 
member of the faculty at the Institute of 
Paper. Chemistry in Appleton, Wis., and 
an authority on carbohydrate chemistry, 
was a recent witness before the Congres- 
sional un-American activities committee 
and the New York grand jury investigat- 
ing government “leaks.” Dr. Pigman was 
employed in the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards during the war. 
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os oe An Paper Mill Syste 
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Director of Microbiological Research, Buckman Laboratories, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 


(For abstract—see review of Camas meeting 

on a preceding page) 

The evaluation of slime control programs in 
the paper industry presents a real challenge. 
Most mills have had to rely upon subjective 
evaluations which, at best, can be regarded only 
as honest opinions of certain individuals. A 
machine tender may state that his mill system 
has no slime—an opinion which is based upon 
the absence of slime in readily accessible por- 
tions of the system. On the other hand a mainte- 
nance man may state that there is slime in the 
system—an opinion which is based upon the 
presence of slime in piping which has been 
opened either for replacement or repairs. Both 
men would be simply expressing honest opinions 
based upon evidence which seemed conclusive 
to them. ‘ 

In a determined search for better methods of 
evaluating slime control programs, a number of 
laboratories are exploring and developing means 
which depend less upon opinion and more upon 
objective methods of measurement. Slime is 
known to consist of a heterogeneous mass con- 
taining microorganisms such as bacteria, molds, 
and yeast-like organisms, together with en- 
trained fibers, fillers, dirt, etc. Since micro- 
organisms impart to slime its most distinctive 
characteristics, any objective method for ex- 
amining slime must necessarily deal with these 
minute forms of life. 

One objective approach to the problem is to 
determine the various types of microorganisms 
present in paper mill slime. Having determined 
the types, the next step is to recommend the 
chemical agents most suitable to suppress each 
type. Not a small number of papermakers feel 
that the qualitative analysis of slime by micro- 
biological methods should be the first step in 
the evaluation of a slime control program. While 
this would seem to be a logical and irrefutable 
approach based on experience in other fields, it 
must be emphasized that the microbiological 
analysis of a slime sample presents difficulties 
which are usually not understood by papermak- 
ers. Slime contains many living microorganisms, 
some of which are growing at an extremely 
rapid rate. Unless adverse growing conditions 
are provided for the microorganisms in the 
sample during its transportation from the mill 
to the laboratory, its microflora can undergo 
profound changes, not only in the types present, 
but also in the proportions of the various types. 
When such a sample reaches the laboratory, it 
is subjected to an analysis which at best can 
reveal only the types and perhaps the approxi- 
mate numbers which are present at the time of 
analysis. This analysis may or may not give 
the same results as if it had been made within 
a few hours from the time it was taken in the 
mill. One means of preserving the approximate 
status quo of the original sample for a reason- 
able period of time is to keep it at 0°-C from 
the time it is taken until it is examined for 
its microflora. On this point one should refer 
to the ninth edition of “Standard Methods for 
the Examination of Water and Sewage,” page 
191, for specifications on the storage and trans- 
portation of water samples which are to be sub- 
mitted to bacteriological examination. The writer 
will quote one sentence from this section, “The 
time allowed for storage or transportation of a 
bacterial sample between the filling of the 
sample bottle and the beginning of the analysis 
should not be more than six hours for impure 


waters and not more than twelve hours for . 


relatively pure waters.” 
Since most of the slime samples received for 
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analysis are not refrigerated and since there is 
a lag of from one to ten days between sampling 
time and analysis, it becomes obvious that many 
analyses are made on old samples whose micro- 
flora unquestionably change during storage and 
transportation. If the same slime-forming organ- 
isms predominate in the old sample as when it 
was collected in the mill, any changes in the 
microflora may be of minor significance from 
the standpoint of slime control. On the other 
hand, changes in the numbers of slime-forming 
organisms could easily mislead the microbiolo- 
gist to recommend inadequate measures of slime 
control. The writer has observed on a number 
of occasions marked changes in the color and/or 
odor of a slime sample which has been kept for 
several days in the refrigerator after its first 
examination. These changes merely reflect the 
changing proportion of microflora in the sample. 

The above discussion has been limited to the 
analysis of a single sample; however, close 
observers of slime accretion in mill systems are 
painfully aware of changes in the nature of 
slime. In some instances a slime changes quickly 
in response to the selective effect of a toxicant. 
Predominant types and proportions of types 
cannot be determined in every case from a 
single sample of slime even though it has been 
collected properly and analyzed promptly. If 
one is to determine the characteristic microflora 
of slime in a given mill, he must take samples 
at various points and on different days of the 
week at each point. The writer does not wish 
to minimize the objective nature of slime 





TABLE 1. Data from S-254 Slime Measuring Units in 
Five Paper Mills 


Day for Grams of Slime/1000 Sq. CM/24 Hours 
recording 
measure’ts 
Milll Mill2 Mill3 Mill4 Mill5 
Aug. 2- Aug. 24- Aug.3- Aug. 
Sept. 4 Sept. 24 Sept.7 3-31 
oe, Se ; : 3.5 19.3 
... 48.8 3 . ‘obi 14.9 
... 69.5 * i Pre 12.0 
... 44.9 ; 13 17.1 
: was 14.9 
ca 15.7 
2.3 


1.6 
23 
13 
2.3 
2.3 
4.0 
4.0 


6.0 
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analyses but merely to point out some of 
limitations which have already been obse 
by those who have used this approach. 


Estimating Bacterial Populations 


A second objective approach to the prob 
of evaluating a slime control program consig 
in making estimates of bacterial populatigy 
which are present in mill systems. The plat 
count for estimating bacterial numbers has b 
widely used and misused in the paper industr 
Some microbiologists place more emphasis 
bacterial numbers as being indicative of eith 
actual or potential slime trouble than oth 
who minimize the importance of mere numbe# 
of bacteria. In connection with an extensiy 
microbiological research program sponsored } 
the American Paper & Pulp Association at f 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, it was the priy 
lege of the writer to make bacteriologie 
surveys in five paperboard mills and in se 
paper mills during the period of 1939-194 
Among other findings reported (1) by thi 
writer, the following are pertinent at this time 

(1) A single set of samples was inadequate 
an approximate measure of the bacterial popu: 
lation in any given mill. Several sets of sample 
spaced over a ten day period were much mor 
representative and often much more difficult 
interpret than a single set of samples. 


(2) No convincing evidence was found for 
the use of bacterial count of paper and papers 
board as the sole criterion to determine theif 
sanitary condition and consequently their s 
ability as food packaging materials. 

Extensive laboratory and mill studies mad 
in one kraft mill and in two groundwood mill 
during 1946-1947 have also been reported by the 
writer and former colleagues at the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. These studies (2) eTe 
primarily concerned with obtaining basic in= 
formation on slime control and they were mad 
possible by the wholehearted cooperation of 
the three mills directly concérned and of the 
manufacturers of certain toxicants which weré 
used. Although various findings were reported: 
to.show the progress which had been made, onl 
one comment will be presented here. The j 
of plate counts was extensive and only partially’ 
helpful in evaluating the progress of : 
control. Opinions differ regarding the magni-_ 
tude of plate counts to indicate active or po- 
tential slime formation in a mill system. Counts” 
in excess of several million bacteria per milli-7 
liter of white water are generally regarded as 
indicative of potential slime trouble. There have” 
been cases where slime difficulties were serious 
when the bacterial counts were much lower) 
than one million per milliliter and conversely, 
slime troubles have not necessarily arisen when 
counts were considerably in excess of one mil- 7 
lion. ' 


Although plate counts have been extensively 
employed to measure bacterial populations im 
mill systems, every bacteriologist knows that = 
the values obtained depend upon the medium” 
used as well as upon the conditions of incuba-" 
tion. The usual nutrient agar media incubated ” 
at 37° C. for 48 hours do not provide the proper | 
environment for the development of all micro- > 
organisms. Molds and yeast-like organisms do” 
not grow well on this medium and under these” 
conditions. Hence plate counts, if used as an” 
objective approach to evaluate a slime control 
program, must be qualified as applicable to” 
those systems where only bacterial slime is) 
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involved and then only to the degree that the 
total bacterial count is indicative of the number 
of slime-forming bacteria present. 

Other similar methods might be mentioned; 
however, sufficient attention has been given to 
those methods which require considerable bac- 
teriological experience on the part of the tech- 
nician. 


Slime Measuring Units 


Every papermaker is probably familiar with 
the manner in which slime grows on wooden, 
metal, and, more rarely, on tile surfaces. Tech- 
nical departments in various mills in the U. S. 
have devised simple slime-collecting surfaces 
in order to observe changes in the rate of slime 
accretion at various points in the system and 
when following certain programs of slime con- 
trol. The simplest and perhaps the oldest device 
known to the writer is the use of a series of 
wooden strips suspended at conveniently ac- 
cessible points in the mill system. The labora- 
tory man in charge estimated the approximate 
thickness of the accreted slime by the use of 
a small metal ruler. A variation of this method 
is the use of suitable plastic materials instead 
of wood. Slime measuring devices are rapidly 
evolving as the result of their having proved 
their usefulness as a tangible means for observ- 
ing the progress of slime control. The general 
thought in the minds of the various designers 
ef slime measuring units has been to provide a 
wooden panel as the slime depositing surface 
which can be readily removed from the unit for 
periodical estimates of the slime accretion per 
unit of surface per unit of time. 

Two slime measuring units will be described 
at this point. The first is one which was de- 
signed by the Technical Department of the 
Union Bag and Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga. 
McCall and Hudson have reported (3) some 
experiences in the evolution of their present 
unit. They found a correlation between the 
weight of slime in grams per square foot per 
day and various toxicant treatments. Their unit 
is composed of a pine board about one by two 
and one-half feet protected by a perforated 
stainless steel cage. The entire unit is sub- 
merged in white water at a certain location in 
the system. At intervals of 24 hours, the slime 
accretion on a specific area of the board is al- 
lowed to drain; then removed by scraping into 
a tared container and the wet weight is recorded. 

The second slime measuring unit is one which 
has been designed by Dean (4). Earlier models 
designed and placed into use by Buckman Lab- 
oratories were similar to the one described 
above. The present unit, designated as S-254, is 
one which has made a radical departure from 
all previous ones. Provision is made to main- 
tain a relatively constant rate of flow through 
the unit which becomes, in effect, a miniature 
portion of the headbox or white water tank or 
any other part of the mill system to which it is 
connected. Some high consistency furnishes 
containing long-fibered stock may plug the unit 
in which case connection to a source of un- 
filtered white water is recommended. 

Figure 1 shows the connections required and 
the direction of stock flow through the unit. 
When one of these units is installed, it should 
be mounted with the top of the stainless steel 
housing level in both directions and with a 
minimum of 12 inches (305 mm.) of head. When 
it is necessary to reduce the flow into the unit 
to prevent the compartment entered first from 
overflowing into the panel compartment, a gate 
valve should be installed in the inlet line. 

When a unit with a new wooden panel is 
installed, a conditioning period of about two 
weeks usually is required before slime will 
accrete readily on the wooden surface. Data thus 
should not be recorded for a new panel until 
slime is observed to be collecting over most of 
the surface when exposed in an untreated 
system. The panel then should be removed 
from the unit and observed once each 24 hours 
during the day shift. The panel should be ob- 
served after the action of the toxicant added 
during the day shift has been completed. When 
the toxicant is added to the beater or at a 
point where there is a two to three-hour supply 
of stock between the point and the headbox, it 
is suggested that the panel be observed four 
hours after the addition of the toxicant. When 
the latter is fed into the system at the paper 
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machine, the panel should be observed one 
hour after the end of the feeding period. The 
panel compartment should be drained before 
the panel is removed by opening the drain valve 
and allowing it to remain open without chang- 
ing the flow into the unit. While the panel is 
out of the unit, the false bottom should be 
removed and the unit flushed with water, if 
necessary, to remove any accumulations of 
fibers and debris which might interfere with 
the flow. 

In most instances, it will be desirable to deter- 
mine the amount of slime on the wooden panel 
once each 24 hours. However, when the rate 
of slime accretion is less than 5 grams per 1000 
sq. cm. per 24 hours, it may be advantageous to 
determine the amount every two days or even 
once per week. The panel is removed from the 
unit and held in a vertical position until the 
water ceases to run in a steady stream and be- 
gins to drip. The wet slime, consisting of 
microorganisms, entrained fibers, filler, water. 
etc., then is thoroughly scraped from the sides 
and edges (not end surfaces) of the panel into 
a beaker by means of a rubber or wooden 
spatula and weighed. The accumulation of wet 
slime determined in this manner is expressed 
as grams per 1000 sq. cm. of panel surface per 
24 hours. 


GRAMS OF Suime PER 1000 So Cm. PER 24 HR. 


Approximately 75 of the S-254 type of slime 
measuring unit are now in use in many kinds 
of paper mills in the U. S., Canada and severgj 
other countries. Buckman Laboratories, Ine 
follow the operation of every one of these units 
regardless of the toxicants being employed to 
control slime. Accordingly, the writer recently 
sent a questionnaire to each mill which hag 
received one or more units prior to Aug. 1, 
1948. The questionnaire requested representative 
operating data from the S-254 units. A good 
response was made to the questionnaire even 
though a considerable number of mills re. 
ported too few data to be useful in a general 
summary. In a number of mills the unit was 
installed without any conditioning of the pane] 
in an untreated system because it was felt that 
too great a risk was involved in operating for 
several weeks without a toxicant for slime con- 
trol. As a matter of fact, very few data have 
been reported which give the rate of slime 
accretion before and during treatment. 

The writer has selected a number of inter- 
esting sets of data to illustrate the operation of 
the S-254 unit as a means for measuring slime 
accretion. A minimum of four consecutive weeks 
constitutes the period represented graphically 
by the illustrative data which are given in 
Table 1. 


In the absence of sufficient data from a single 
mill to illustrate the rate of slime accretion in 
an untreated system as compared with a treated 
system, a choice has been made of representa- 
tive data from two newsprint mills. One mill 
had a well recognized slime problem and it sub- 
mitted data which are presented as one example 
of slime accretion in a newsprint mill using no 


_ toxicants for slime control. The data from this 


mill for Aug. 2-Sept. 4, 1948, are designated in 
Figure 2 as mill 1. In contrast, mill 2 (Figure 
2) shows a much different rate of slime accre- 
tion. The toxicants added in this mill system 
were BSM-11, Dowicide G, and Lignasan which 
were added during alternate weeks. The dosage 
rates were: 0.57 lb. of BSM-11, 1.5 lb. of Dow- 
icide G, and 0.55 lb. of Lignasan per ton of 
paper produced. The toxicant was added in 
part to the unscreened stock chest in the sulfite 
mill; in part to the white water in the ground- 
wood mill, and finally to the beaters in the 
paper mill. The entire amount for each shift 
was added during the first two hours. The rate 
of slime accretion was much higher in the un- 
treated system (mill 1) than in the treated one 
(mill 2). The pattern of the weekly graphs for 
the untreated system is one of maximum ac- 
cretion at the beginning of the week and mini- 
mum accretion at the end of the week. This mill 
starts every week with untreated groundwood 
slush stock which may account for the maxima 
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8 hours at the rate of 0.9 lb. per ton of paper 
and Nalco 22 which was added to the machine 
headbox every 24 hours at the rate of 0.125 Ib. 
per ton. 

From the examples given in Figures 2 and 3 
it should be clear that any mill can readily 
determine its rate of slime accretion by install- 
ing one or more S-254 units at suitable points 
in the mill system. The question may now be 
asked: What rate of slime accretion indicates 
satisfactory slime control? One is impressed by 
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Fisuee 3.-DATA FROM S-254 UNITS AT FOUR MILLS DURING SATISFACTORY SLIME CONTROL 


at the start of the week. As freshly ground pulp 
replaced the week-end supply, slime accretion 
decreased. The minima in the untreated system 
were lower for two weeks than in the treated 
system; however, for three weeks the minima 
in the untreated system were at about the same 
level as the maxima in the treated system. In 
other words not only do the data from mill 1 
show much larger quantities of slime than 
those from mill 2, but the graphs clearly depict 
a characteristic series of measurements for -poor 
and satisfactory programs of slime control. They 
are presented as such and not on the basis that 
the results for mill 1 are necessarily the same 
as those -which would have been obtained in 
mill 2 prior to treatment. 

Data have been received from a variety of 
types of paper mills. The question might be 
asked as to whether any similarities exist for 
the operation of the S-254 unit in different types 
of mills. Figure 3 has been prepared to illustrate 
the rate of slime accretion in four types of mills, 
each of which was experiencing satisfactory 
slime control. The same newsprint mill data 
used for mill 2 in figure 2 have been included 
as an example of satisfactory slime control in a 
newsprint mill. The S-254 unit was connected 
to the accepted stock side of the flat screen at 
the headbox, where the stock consistency was 
about 0.77 percent. 

A tissue mill reported data during a period 
of satisfactory slime control. The Aug. 24-Sept. 
25, 1948, data from the S-254 unit in this mill 


were used to construct the graph for mill 3 in 
Figure 3. The toxicant used was BSM-11 which 
was added at the screen headbox during three 
hours every 24 hours at the rate of 0.5 lb. per 
ton of paper. The unit was connected to the 
flat screen headbox where the stock consistency 
was about 0.4 percent. 

A third type of mill, which reported data 
during a period of satisfactory control, was a 
wrapping paper mill. The Aug. 3-Sept. 4, 1948, 
data from the S-254 unit in this mill were used 
to construct the graph for mill 4 in Figure 3. It 
should be noted that daily measurements were 
not made in this mill. The very small slime 
accretions made daily scrapings impractical so 
bi-weekly scrapings were made. The values 
plotted were connected by broken lines to indi- 
cate biweekly scrapings. Here the unit was con- 
nected to the pipe line from the suction boxes 
to the mixing well and tray water was circu- 
lated through the unit. The toxicant used was 
BSM-11 which was gradually reduced from 0.6 
to 0.1 lb. per ton of paper. The additions were 
made during two hours for each eight hour 
shift. 

The fourth type of mill represented in Figure 
3 was a strawboard mill. Satisfactory slime con- 
trol was reported and data for the period Aug. 3- 
31, 1948, are shown as the graph for mill 5. The 
S-254 unit was connected in the fan pump line 
which permitted white water to circulate 
through the unit. The toxicant used was Nalco 
21M which was added to the beater chest every 


the general similarity of the graphs in Figure 3 
as compared with that for mill 1 in figure 2. If 
the graph for mill 2 (Figures 2 and 3) could be 
taken as representing a typical rate of slime 
accretion during satisfactory slime control in a 
newsprint mill, it would follow that daily scrap- 
ings might vary in weight from 15 to 25 grams 


_per..1000..sq...cm.,.zarely exceeding .25.grams. A. 
comparable 


rate’.of «slime-accretion appears to 
exist during satisfactory slime control in the 
strawboard mill (mill 5). A somewhat lower 
rate of slime accretion, 5 to 15 grams per 1000 
sq. cm. per 24 hours, appears to exist in the 
tissue mill (mill 3). The lowest rate of slime 
accretion observed occurred in a wrapping paper 
mill (mill 4) in which biweekly scrapings 
rarely exceeded 5 grams per 1000 sq. cm. 

The information assembled thus far is inade- 
quate to provide the basis for final conclusions. 
However, it does seem that sufficient data have 
been obtained to indicate that a reasonably 
satisfactory level of slime control is achieved 
when the rate of slime accretion is less than 
approximately 20 grams per 1000 sq. cm. per 
24 hours as determined with the S-254 unit. It is 
recognized that the permissible rate of accretion 
may vary not only for different mill systems 
but also within the same system under different 
conditions of operation. It should also be men- 
tioned that the permissible rate of slime accre- 
tion must be evaluated further in terms of the 
losses caused by slime. Further studies are in 
progress on this relationship with the objective 
of characterizing the maximum rate of slime 
accretion which can be permitted without ex- 
ceeding the point of diminishing returns, that 
is, the point at which the maximum saving is 
obtained above the cost of the toxicant employed 
for slime control. 
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GAVIN ASTOR, son of Col. John Jacob 
Astor, publisher of the London Times, on 
a recent Canadian visit, taking in pulp 
and paper mills, said that the British 
paper industry is running at only 30% 
of capacity. 
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As supervisor of single-strand anneal- 
ling operations, Frank Van Dyke’s 
chief concern is with uniformity of 
heat treating of warp and shute wires. 
Here he is checking the traverse ad- 
justment that controls take-up of each 


|— One of the Men Behind Eastwood. Wires... 


- FRANK VAN DYKE 
Puts the “Heat” on Wires 


wire as it comes from the annealling 
furnace and goes on the spool. Nine 
years with Eastwood, Frank knows that 
every detail is important. It seems like 
a trifle, but uniformly wound spools 
are essential to uniformly woven wires. 


EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORPORATION © Belleville, N. J. 
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EUROPEAN TOUR 


(Continued from page 31) 


getting older and deeper and young 
Frenchmen are not eager to become coal 
miners. This has occasioned great alarm 
and a coal mine on the border between 
France and Belgium is being set on fire 
as an experiment in generating steam at 
the pit head without the intervention of 
the miner. 


The French popular taste for highly 
beaten tinny sheets results in high power 
costs per ton of paper and French con- 
cerns are definitely interested in equip- 
ment and technique which will enable 
them to reduce substantially their power 
per ton or to make more saleable products 


from a given power installation. The writer 
visited a newsprint mill near Rouen 
which was much interested in the possi- 
bility of refining its groundwood while 
hot from the pit in order to make a net 
saving in horsepower per ton and thus 
increase the production of newsprint 
without having to build a new power plant 
and still worse, burn more coal. 

Concerns which can make substantial 
savings in power consumptions receive 
favorable treatment in the allotment of 
exchange, particularly for dollars in the 
United States. Firms who make export- 
able material are allowed to retain a por- 
tion of U. S. dollars for their own use 
provided that the proposed purchases are 
to be of benefit to the national economy. 
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How Pioneer Rubber helps Western Industry... 


PIONEER RUBBER Pile Driver Hose 
keeps delivering Sunday punches by 
the thousands. Year after year, it 
stands up like a champion against 
high, pulsating pressure, scorching 
heat and relentless abrasion. Made 
extra-tough by PIONEER RUBBER’S 
own special processes, PIONEER 
Steam Hose is the unbeatable favor- 
ite in Western Industry. 

Meeting such demands of 

Western industry’s particular 

problems has been the spe- 


cialty of Pioneer Rubber Mills 
for more than 60 years. 


Most French people are eminently reg. 
pectable, cautious to a fault and the mog 
rugged of individualists who value per. 
sonal liberty very highly. Just try to gj. 
lect income tax from a Frenchman and 
you will see for yourself. 


An Italian Mill is Visited 


While in Italy the writer visited g 
mill at Verese to discuss a forthcoming 
installation; in addition to this the writer 
visited the head offices of four or fiye 
leading paper companies in Milan and 
three or four more in Turin. It was in. 
téresting to note the importance that straw 
plays in the papermaking economy of 
Italy. Some of the mountainous regions 
supply fir and pine but cereal straws form 
the most important raw material for 
papermaking in Italy, particularly for 
board and for white papers. 


A great deal of grease-proof and glas- 
sine papers are made in Italy, some of 
them for export. European practice tends 
toward the use of highly beaten, rather 
transparent, tissues for writing and for 
some printing papers, while cellophane 
is less used for packaging than glassines 
and greaseproofs. 


Newsprint consumption is held down to 
a minumum, generally about four pages 
per issue. The Italian newspapers are less 
numerous than the French but have more 
pages and are far better in composition 
and editing. 

Living costs in Italy are about 30% or 40% 
above those in France. Production is rising in 
Italy, particularly in the motor car industry, 
which turns out excellent buses, as well as 
good light cars. The first effect of increased 
production has been to squeeze merchants 
and manufacturers whose inventories were 
made from black market materials, and are 
therefore hard to move in competition with 
new stock produced in a free market. Bargain 
sales of clothing and household equipment were 
much in evidence during the visit. Food was 
good and plentiful, including excellent white 
rolls for breakfast as well as milk in the cof- 
fee. Several leading Italian paper manufac- 
turers felt that there was no longer a Com- 
munist menace in Italy, although the highly 
organized Communist party would still be a 
nuisance. 

On returning to France the writer visited 
the strawboard plant at Gravelines between 
Calais and Dunkerque where a second Suther- 
land refiner was being installed, to operate 
on straw pulp made by the Huguenot process, 
in which straw was cooked continuously with 
caustic soda, chopped up, freed from sand and 
gravel in a riffler and refined while hot. A B-K 
continuous pulping unit to operate on alder- 
like bushes is to be erected at Blendecques 
for the Avot-Vallee interests, to cook either 
straw or pine. Both these installations will 
operate in conjunction with Sutherland refin- 
ers. 

Straw is an important raw material for pa- 
permaking in France which is short of pulp- 
wood but is almost self-sufficient in wheat. 
Besides being used for box boards, both fold- 
ing and non-folding straw pulp is used for 
corrugating board, bottom liner and not in- 
frequently for top liner either alone or with 
a thin skin of kraft on the outside. 

Before leaving France the writer was priv- 
eleged to address 1l’Association Technique de 
l'Industrie de Papier on “Refining with Discs.” 
ATIP, which is the French technical associ- 
ation, has 450 members and hold monthly 
meetings in Paris. On this occasion about 125 
members were present and all papers were 
keenly discussed. 

Next day the writer went to Belgium and 
visited the Papeterie de Genval, whose tech- 
nical director, M. L. Demolder, visited Can- 
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ada and the U. S. last winter. Belgium was 
enjoying quite a boom and owing to products 
from the Belgian Congo, notably uranium ores, 
js not short in U. S. dollars. Belgium thus 
finds herself a hard currency country and has 
difficulty in doing business with neighbors in 
France and Holland as the Benelux Customs 
Union does not solve exchange problems. 


Conditions in Finland 


The writer flew to Helsinki from Brussels, 
spending a night in Stockholm enroute. On 
arrival at the airport all personal jewelry had 
to be shown, coming and going, including a 
chrome-plate cigarette case, but otherwise 
there was no difficulty in passing the frontier. 
The writer was flown to Kaukopaa in an am- 
phibian sea-bee which the company had just 
acquired. Over 200 miles were covered in two 
hours, affording an excellent opportunity to 
see some of the myriad lakes of Finland, which 
are very transparent with clean shores. The 
ground between is low lying and largely cov- 
ered with fir trees. The trip gave one a chance 
to look over the top of the “Iron Curtain,” four 
or five miles to the north. 

The parent mill of Enso (from which the 
company takes its name), an adjoining hydro 
electric plant generating 150,000 K.W. and a 
steel plant were clearly visible but apparently 
not operating. All three had been ceded to the 
Russians who even insisted upon retaining all 
the bound technical journals in the library, 
for which the only compensation given was 
in the form. of bound Russian publications 
which my Finnish friends could not read. 

The mill at Kaukopaa is a masterpiece of de- 
sign and is rated at 250 metric tons of kraft 
pulp per day. A paper machine is being in- 
stalled which will make 225 tons of board, 
using five Sutherland refiners. A patented 
process in use at this mill produces sulfite 
pulp by pre-cooking with a sulfur dioxide 
solution until the desired prehydrolysis is ob- 
tained. Sodium hydroxide is then injected 
into the digester and the cook finished under 
mildly alkaline conditions. Easy bleaching 
pulps with high alpha content controllable and 
high cellulose content are claimed. Sulfur 
dioxide is recovered by treatment with carbon 
dioxide and the mixture of sodium carbonate 
and sodium ligno-sulfonate is sent to the 
kraft recovery system. 

While in Kaukopaa the writer was intro- 
duced to the Finnish “fauna” or steam bath. 
The victim or patient reclines on a shelf near 
the ceiling while water is thrown on a hot stove, 
parboiling the patient with steam. Parboiling 
is followed by a shower, bottle of beer and a 
swim in the lake and the process is repeated 
until deflation has gone far enough. Reflation 
is then administered at a table covered with 
smorgasbord diluted with Danish aquavit. The 
writer’s net score was plus two pounds. Dr. 
John Bates (of Montreal) who is apparently 
a very senior expert in Finnish techniques, 
was notified of the proceedings by a postcard 
in Finnish. 

The writer returned to Helsinki in a com- 
fortable second class sleeper and flew to Stock- 
holm in the afternoon. Finland is still short 
of many commodities but supplies are improv- 
ing. Prices are high compared with North 
American levels, but food is reasonably plenti- 
ful. The Finns, who have only two more 
years of reparation to pay to Russia are full 
of optimism, especially in pulp and paper 
circles. 

The Finnish elections, held during the writ- 
er’s visit, were characterized by complete ab- 
sence of disorder and a marked setback for 
the Communists. Every one appeared free to 
express his opinions and vote as he liked. 

In England almost everything is on short 
supply and either rationed or controlled. All 
available production is channeled to export, 
for dollars and reconstruction, leaving few 
consumer goods for domestic consumption. The 
Labor government is trying to be fair all 
around and has made a good job of seeing 
that young children are well fed. On the other 

d, wage increases mean little as they can 
only be spent on horse or dog races or foot- 
ball pools. The Conservative opposition feel 
that tangible extra rewards for increased ef- 
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fort would stimulate production and get results 
where state planning fails. 

England’s will to recover is strong and signs 
of recovery are beginning to emerge. Anyone 
who sells England short will not be well ad- 
vised. 


Fibreboard ‘‘Aero-Drop”’ 
Container Perfected 


A patent has been granted to William J. 
Sanderson, formerly of the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., on 
an “Aero-Drop” container. As the grant 
is made in the name of an individual Fed- 
eral employe, the patent is of the public 
use type, which means that the principles 
involved can be applied at will by any 
citizen. 

The Forest Products Laboratory aero- 
drop container is a free-falling revolving 
container intended to replace expensive 
parachutes for dropping supplies, under 
both war and peacetime conditions. All 
models to date have been made of fiber- 
board. 

This container was designed by the 
Forest Products Laboratory staff in coop- 
eration with Army Air Forces to meet the 
demand of the armed services for a free- 
falling container that would be less ex- 
pensive than the customary cargo-para- 
chute-plus-container ensemble, but which 
would land vital supplies, such as food 
and medicines without damage. 

It is equipped with hinged fiberboard 
air-foil wings, which cause the box to 
spin on its vertical axis in descent, reduc- 
ing both the rate of descent and landing 
impact. It can be dropped from heights as 
low as 500 feet, and since less time is re- 
quired for the drop, can be aimed more 
effectively. 


Heads Caterpillar 
Promotion in Far West 


Thomas W. Fahey, associated with Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Co. and its products since 
1937, has been named its Western Division 
advertising representative with headquar- 
ters at San Leandro, Calif. He will assist 
the general advertising program and will 
implement the cooperative advertising 
program with distributors of the Western 
Division. 


Mills Install Vortraps 


Among mills which have recently in- 
stalled Vortraps are: Ecoosa River Paper 
Co., American Writing Paper, National 
Folding Box, National Vulcanized Fibre, 
Marshall Brothers, Container Corp., 
American Boxboard, Byron Weston, Ecu- 
sta Paper, and Fort Orange Paper Co. 


Vortraps are said to be proving of par- 
ticular value to board mills and de-inking 
systems. Their purpose is to clean screen 
tailings, chemical solutions, and eliminate 
solids and foreign matter from slurries 
and water. In pulp mill installations large 
volumes of stock may be cleaned effec- 
tively by a combination system of two 
sizes of Vortraps, according to the manu- 
facturers, Nichols Engineering & Research 
Corp., 60 Wall Tower, New York 5. 





FOR SALE 
75” Single Blade Hamblet Sheet Cutter 
with 8-roll Feed Table, separate Lay-Boy. 
Cutter now at Tacoma, Washington. Re- 
ply Box 24, PULP & PAPER, 71 Clumbia 
Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 











CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SOUNDVIEW PULP CO. 


On the operation of their Rosenblad Recovery System. 


This achievement marks another step toward the ulti- 
mate perfection of the sulphite pulping process. 


As in most of the major improvements since the sul- 
phite process was first used, Stebbins was able to assist. 


We are proud that we were ready with linings of ° 
proper specifications needed for some of the equip- 
ment for the new recovery system. 


TEXTILE TOWER 





Stebbins Engineering Corporation 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
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A 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


Port Townsend Celebration 








AT THE CROWN-ZELLERBACH DINNER at Port Townsend, Wash. This is a picture of some of the old 
timers who were especially honored at the 20th anniversary. In the inset: Resident Manager Ziel (left) 
receives his 20-year pin from Vice President A. B. Layton, of San Francisco. 


The 20th anniversary of papermak- 
ing in Port Townsend, Wash., at a ban- 
quet there Nov. 1, was a tribute in part to 
47 men in the mill who were there when 









it started making pulp and kraft liner in 
what is now No. 1 (cylinder) machine. A 
Fourdrinier, No. 2, was added in May, 
1929. 





A. B. Layton, vice president of Crow; 
Zellerbach Corp. and first resident man. 
ager at Townsend, recalled that in 2 
years the mill increased annual paper ang 
board production from 21,000 to 110,099 
tons; pulp production for sale from noth. 
ing to 12,000 tons annually; wood require- 
ments from an annual 18 million to 109 
million board feet; the average number of 
employes from 296 to 620 and the annual 
payroll from $350,000 in 1928 to $2,100,009 
this year. 

Leo Ziel, resident manager and recip- 
ient of a 20-year pin, who. started as in- 
strument man and helper at the start-up, 
welcomed guests and read letters from 
Chairman Louis Bloch and Vice Presi- 
dent Don Denman; Vice President N. M. 
Brisbois of Fibreboard; Manager Pete 
Sinclair of the West Linn mill, who started 
at Townsend as electrician’s helper; and 
E. W. Erickson, former manager now at 
the new East Antioch, Calif., mill as con- 
sultant. 

He also presented a traveling bag gift 
to M. R. Kendall, now retiring after 2 
years as Bates Valve Bag representative 
in Port Townsend. Billy Welsh was toast- 
master. 

Mr. Layton presented a 35-year pin to 
Del J. Wollam, chief engineer; 30-year 
to Chester Gillett, machine tender; and 
25 years to Alvin Bogan, assistant plant 
engineer; Charles Guntley, assistant fire- 
man, and Tony Angelo, cement man. 

More than 90 pins were awarded for 
lesser periods, among 20-year winners 
being Mr. Ziel; Lawrence Harney, pur- 
chasing agent (who started as laborer); 
G. A. Hunt, office manager; Elihu Smith, 
assistant chief engineer; William F. Bish- 
op, yard foreman; Red Davis, salvage 
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foreman; Felix B. McLarney, headquar- 
ters office; L. F. Savage, kraft mill tour 
foreman; Ivan W. Shaffer, master me- 
chanic; Arthur L. Tickner, Sr., wood buy- 
er; J. L. Van Valkenburg, chief electri- 
cian, and F. W. Walsh, timekeeper. 


173 Pins Awarded 

In recognition of a total of over 2000 
years employment, 173 employes of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas, Wash., 
were honored with a banquet and pre- 
sented service pins Nov. 23. 

Alexander R. Heron, vice president, 
presented pins and briefly reviewed the 
employment situation over the past 30 
years at the Camas plant. Heron pointed 
out that in four of the recent wartime 
years 25,000 men obtained jobs here. Of 
the approximately 2000 jobs in the entire 
plant, regular employes filled 1600: the 
25,000 employes filling vacancies occurring 
among the other 400 jobs. 


Expansion at Longview 

Some phases of the expansion-modern- 
ization program of Pacific Paperboard Co., 
Longview, Wash., have been completed, 
according to E. E. Flood, president. A 3-ton 
gantry crane for unloading logs from rail 
cars and trucks, and removing logs from 
the river, has been installed. New coating 
equipment has been delivered. First sec- 
tion of a program adding 11 chests has 
been finished with completion of four 
chests, each of 10-ton dry weight capacity. 
They are equipped with Bellmar circulat- 
ing systems. The additional chests not 
only make for larger capacity, but are ex- 
pected to better stock uniformity. 


Biggest Boiler in B. C. 

The new Babcock & Wilcox boiler at 
Pacific Mills, (Ocean Falls, B. C.) has op- 
erating pressure of 725 Ibs. per square 
inch at 750°FTT afid steaming capacity 
of 175,000 Ibs. per hour make it the largest 
unit of its kind in British Columbia, one 
of the largest on the Pacific Coast. 

The boiler is designed for operation on 
fuel oil or pulverized coal and was at first 
being operated on oil. Feed pumps (600 
gpm.) were manufactured by Ingersoll 
Rand and are driven by a 400 hp. G. E 
motor. 

The boiler is exceptionally high, about 
72 feet from main floor to top of suspen- 
sion steel, and weighs about 750 tons in- 
cluding roughly 50 tons of water and this 
weight is suspended from the top suspen- 
sion bolts to allow free expansion in a 
vertical direction. 


Green Ties for Safety 

Every day is visually like St. Patrick’s 
Day at Powell River as a result of the 
current safety campaign there by employ- 
es of Powell River Co. 

To focus attention on the campaign, 
leading officials, trade union representa- 
tives, superintendents and members of 
the safety committee have been sport- 
ing eight-inch green bow ties. Should 
a department suffer a lost-time accident 
during the month, the superintendent of 
the department changes his green tie to 
a red one and wears it for the balance of 
the month. 
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MEMBERS OF INSTITUTE OF PAPER CHEMISTRY’S entering class, during their visit at Nekoosa Edwards opera- 
tions. First row, kneeling (left to right): Hal B. Shaffer, Urbana, Ill.; Howard J. Leech, Chester, Pa.; Biswanath 
Sen, Calcutta, India; Keith E. Bradway, Indianapolis; Thomas G. Zentner, San Angelo, Texas; Arnold E. 
Williams, Austin, Tex.; E. David McKay, Shreveport, La.; Robert G. McCammon, Columbus, Ohio.; Dr. Herbert 
W. Rowe, Assistant Technical Director, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

Standing (left to right): Nekoosa-Edwards men, Joe Smart, technical dept.; R. C. Dosen, Woodlands dept.; Bill 
Burk, Research Chemist; Students, N. V. Edmonson, Chester, Pa.; F. O. Whipple, Portland, Ore.; R. L. Boehm, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; S. D. Wells, Institute staff; R. V. Parkison, Joplin, Mo.; H. &. Hergert, Portland, Ore.; J. B. 
Griffith, Columbus, O.; D. E. Kane, Keokuk, lowa; J. E. Jayne, Laramie, Wyo., and Dr. |. H. Isenberg, Institute 
staff, Neil E. Nash, Nekoosa-Edwards Vice President. 





Balance is the essence of skill in ski-jumping. 


Balance between finish, water-removal and durability is the acme of 
achievement in felt manufacture. 


Based upon your specifications, Draper Felts are designed and made 
to secure a correct balance between the properties needed for your 


particular conditions. 
The 
DRAPER /y 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 
CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


RALPH E. BRIGGS, Sales Manager 
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Marathon Builds 
Its Own Ink Plant 


Construction of a one-story building for 
manufacture of letter-press inks for car- 
ton and wrapper printing, offset, rotograv- 
ure, and aniline inks, is underway in Men- 
asha, Wis., by the Marathon Corp. 

Covering 28,000 square feet of floor 
space, the plant will contain complete 
equipment for mixing and grinding all 
types of ink to take care of the company’s 
own needs and for other users. 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., research chemical engineer, was 
transferred from Central Research and 
Technical Department at Camas to the 
West Linn, Ore., plant Dec. 1 as assistant 
to Ed Nunn, technical supervisor. Mr. 
Wright is a graduate of New York State 
College of Forestry. 


Interlake Mill 
Protects Log Piles 


Tunnels may be built under log 
piles so firemen could run hoses to pos- 
sible fire, in the present fire prevention 
and preparedness program of Consoli- 
dated Water Power and Papert Co.’s Inter- 
lake mill at Appleton, Wis. This would 
eliminate having to take hoses around the 
log piles which are about a quarter of a 
mile long. 

Company and Appleton officials got to- 
gether on preventive measures shortly 
after a disastrous log fire at Green Bay, 
Wis., several months ago. 

Since then two additional access roads 
have been built to the log piles and seven 
pumping stations have been constructed 
or-made available along the Fox River so 
that fire trucks can get into the log area 
and move quickly to a water source. 








THE “STOCK-MAKER” 
IS A FIBER-BEATER 


GIVING the maximum brushing, fibrilation, 
hydration and fiber length retention with mini- 


mum power, space and maintenance. 


IMPROVING quality and increasing produc- 
tion through its controlled beating and refin- 


. ing action on a continuous flow basis—no 
batching or cycling required. 

q , now for EXCELLING on sulphite, kraft, rag and mixed 
ask ¥ ey of * furnishes, making tissues, wrapping, bag, board, 
a suv aker ® book, writing, glassine and other grades. Used 
ugrock es 0 either for 100% treatment or to supplement 

avo" erty beaters and jordans, 

you! 


PROVEN by hundreds in use over the past 


twelve years. Better than 50% repeat orders 


from users. 
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WILLIAM T. POUND (left), has been appointed Plan 
Engineer at Ocean Falls, B. C., for Pacific Mills, id 
according to President Paul E. Cooper. Pound is » 
graduate of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., in 
mechanical engineering. He was formerly Plant 
Engineer for Brown Corp. at La Tuque, Que. 


J. YOUDEN (right), is newly appointed Machine Room 
Superintendent at Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, 8, 
C., replacing C. P. Kelly who has been transferred 
to the Crown Zellerbach mill at Port Angeles, Wash, 
Born in Vancouver, Youden joined Pacific Mills in 
1919 after military service in World War |. He was 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of Machine Room 
in 1945. 


CED Appoints New 
Committee Heads 


Research and policy committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
has been enlarged by the addition of 
seven new members, bringing the total 
membership to 27, according to W. Walter 
Williams, CED chairman. 

New members of this committee which 
is responsible for statements or national 
policy, are: W. L. Clayton, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston, Texas; S. Sloan 
Colt, president, Barkers Trust Co., New 
York; Henry Ford, II, president, Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit; Amory Houghton, 
chairman of the board, Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y.; Meyer Kestn- 
baum, president, Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx, Chicago; William A. Patterson, 
president, United Air Lines, Chicago; and 
H. Christian Sonne, president, Amsinck, 
Sonne & Co., New York. Mr. Ford, Mr. 
Houghton and Mr. Kestnbaum have been 
elected CED trustees. The four others 
were trustees prior to their election to the 
research and policy committee. 

J. Cameron Thomson, president of the 
Northwest Bancorporation of Minneapolis, 
was named as chairman of a subcommit- 
tee which is studying the subject, “Mone- 
tary and Budget Policy—Toward Greater 
Economic Stability.” 

Mr. Thomson also heads the CED sub- 
committee on policy statements relative 
to a federal tax policy for 1949. This 
statement will deal with the problem of 
tax levels recommended for 1949, in the 
light of known federal expenditures and 
the general economic situation. The state- 
ment will indicate what changes, if any, 
CED believes should be made next year 
in the federal tax structure. 

Gardner Cowles, president and publish- 
er of the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une, was chosen as chairman of a sub- 
committee to study the subject, “Controls 
versus Prices for Allocating Resources in 
a Defense Economy.” 
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SPECTACULAR WOODS TRIP 
For Big Coast Convention 


A spectacular railroad trip into the for- 
est lands on the slopes of snow-capped 
Mt. St. Helens from Longview, Wash., will 
be one of memorable events for delegates 
to the National Technical Association con- 
yention which will be held in Portland, 
Ore., next Sept. 12 to 15. 


Views of both big timber and small 
wood clean-up logging in the Weyer- 
haeuser operations there and a ride over 
one of the highest logging train bridges in 
western forests will be highlights of the 
trip, scheduled for Monday., Sept. 12. 


A special train will bring delegates from 
Chicago on the previous day. Visits to the 


new and modernized mills in the Colum- 
bia River area and ladies’ and men’s golf 
will occupy Tuesday, Sept. 13. The women 
will have a trip to Mount Hood and a 
fashion show on the next two days, while 
the men are in technical sessions. 

The meeting ends on the eve of the fa- 
mous Pendleton, Ore., Roundup which 
delegates can attend on their way home. 

Convention co-chairmen A. G. Natwick, 
assistant resident manager at Crown Z’s 
Camas, Wash., mill and Russell J. LeRoux, 
Weyerhaeuser’s pulp mill manager in Ev- 
erett, held their third committee meeting 
to plan the convention in Camas on Nov. 
16. 





Cotton Linters Pulp 
and Paper Mill Grows 

Increased production by the Chemical 
Pulp Division, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., at 
Memphis, Tenn., has been effected by 
operation of a second paper machine. The 
machine, which has a capacity of 50 tons 
in 24 hours, was acquired from the Ulrik- 
fors mill in Sweden. 

To serve the machine, the company in- 
stalled four Emerson jordans. The di- 
gester capacity of the plant was stepped 
up during the war so no further cooking 
capacity was needed. Production is now 
rated at 260 tons of pulp and 175 tons 
of paper, all from cotton linters. Equip- 
ment of the mill, in addition to that 
mentioned, includes a 120-inch trim 
Black-Clawson paper machine, a Minton 
vacuum dryer, four Dayton 150 HP 
beaters, four Miami 400 HP jordans, ten 
textyle dryers, and 16 digesters. Cooking 
is direct. 

The mill produces sheet from saturat- 
ing papers, rayon, filter paper, and plastics. 

Raw supply for this mill comes from 
de-linting of the cottonseed, a process 
following the separation of the cotton 
fibers from the seed. The current large 
cotton -crop will prove of benefit. The 
rapid development of mechanized produc- 
tion of the cotton crop promises to place 
this industry on a strong economic level, 
it being estimated by the National Cotton- 
seed Association that one mechanical 
cotton picker does the work of 20 hand 
pickers. There are 1200 in operation in 
the South already. 


CHAIN BELT CO. of Milwaukee has just 
issued a, bulletin (No. 48-27) covering 
Rex lumber and pulp mill chains. De- 
scriptions of various types of Rex mill 
refuse, log haul, transfer, conveyor and 
power transmission chains are given. II- 
lustrations are included. 


The film, “THIS IS THILMANY,” was 
recently shown to the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at Kaukauna, Wis., where the 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Co. is located. 
Karl Minkebige was program chairman. 
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Masonite Acquires 
Ohio Processing Plant 


Masonite Corp., with plants at Laurel, 
Miss., and Gatineau, Que., and a new one 
being built at Ukiah, Calif., has acquired 
control of Marsh Wall Products Inc. of 
Dover, Ohio. Thus Masonite will enter 
the field of applying decorative finishes 
to the Masonite board it manufactures. 
Marsh is a leading processor of board. 


Dixie Cup Builds 
First Plant in Canada 
Dixie Cup Co. (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, 
has signed contracts for erection of a new 
plant for Dixie Cups at Brampton, Ont. 
Construction work will begin im- 
mediately, and the new plant is scheduled 
for completion within a year. It will have 
a total area of 50,000 sq. ft. Other plants 
manufacturing Dixie products are at East- 
on, Pa., Chicago, Ill., Darlington, S. C., and 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
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Paper Machine Hoods 

Vapor absorption sys- 
tems for improved 
drying 

Complete Bleach Plant 
Ventilation 

Constant Temperature 
and Humidity Rooms 

Winder Dust Collection 

Stamm Moisture Control 
systems — controlling 
moisture on paper, 

board and pulp 
driers 
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DREW ENGINEERING CO. 


AIR CONDITIONING VENTILATION 
DUST CONTROL DRYING 
809 N. £. Lombard Street, Portland, Oregon 





THE BROWNING 
CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
16225 Waterloo Road 
Cleveland 10, Ohio - 
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OOM hoist safety should be the first 

concern of crane owners. The damage 
caused by a falling boom can be far more 
serious than that caused by dropping a 
load because the area in which the boom 
will land is much greater. 


You’re safe with a Browning because boom 
hoist safety is a major feature in every 
Browning built. The diesel locomotive crane 
has positive engage, automatic brake, extra 
hand brake. Truck, wagon and crawler 
cranes operate with the new multiple-pawl 
rachet and chain power through the engine. 


For “inching” the load there are two 
separate boom hoist clutches and, of 
course, the large brake. 


Fast, safe boom hoist operation is another 
Proven Design feature of your Browning. 
Write for literature. 


BROWNING 


Wolele? Tohaa's oan -Vcle)) & 
TRUCK and TU-CONTROL 
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